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School  of  Allied  Health  Professions 
Colonel  Russell  W.  Heath  Jr.  USAF 
'85  MS  Medical  Technolog)' 
Director  of  European  Theater  medical  informa- 
tion systems  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Heath  oversees  medical  systems  and  communi- 
cations support  for  20,000  medical  personnel  at 
68  U.S.  facilities  from  Belgium  to  Turkey.  Heath 
designed  and  directed  the  systems  backing  up 
the  1 1 ,000  casualties  in  the  Desert  Storm  war 
against  Iran,  limiting  American  deaths  to  400. 

School  of  tlie  Arts 
Tracey  Welbom 
'89  BM  Music 

Opera  tenor  Welbom  has  a  flair  for  comedy 
and  the  baroque  repetoire.  With  opera  compa- 
nies and  orchestras  in  Europe,  Israel  and  Japan, 
he  has  sung  Tamino  in  Die  Zniiberflote,  title 
roles  in  Roberto  De\'ereiix  and  Cnndide,  as  well 
as  other  operatic  and  oratorio  roles.  His  prizes 
include  first  place  in  the  Washington  Interna- 
tional Competition  for  Singers. 

School  of  Basic  Health  Sciences 
Sandra  Welch 

'86  PhD  Pharmacolog}'  and  To.xicology 
Associate  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Phar- 
macology and  Toxicology.  Welch's  research  on 
the  neuropharmacology  of  pain  is  supported 
by  NIH,  including  a  prestigious  K02  award. 

School  of  Business 
Charlotte  Fischer 
'71  BS  Retailing 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  President  and  CEO  of 
Paul  Harris  Stores,  Inc.  since  1995.  Before  that, 
she  was  President  and  CEO  of  Claire's  Bou- 
tiques from  1986  to  1991.  Under  her  lead,  the 
cham  grew  from  200  stores  to  more  than  1,100 
m  five  years. 

School  of  Dentistry 
Dr.  James  Revere  Jr. 

'65  DDS 

Executive  Associate  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Dentistry,  Revere  has  been  on  the  faculty  since 
1967,  serving  in  all  administrative  roles  in  the 
School  during  a  long  and  distinguished  career. 
Fellow  alumni  respect  and  appreciate  his  dedi- 
cation and  leadership  skills. 

School  of  Education 
Jay  Fitzgerald 
'75  BS  Physical  Education 
'75BS  Mass  Communications 
Head  swimming  coach  for  four  national  and 
three  international  teams,  including  the  USA 
World  Championship  Short  Course  Swim- 
ming Team.  He  served  as  an  NBC  sport  swim- 
ming advisor  for  the  1988  and  1996  Olympics. 
Fitzgerald  has  placed  35  swimmers  on  interna- 
tional teams,  and  one  of  his  swimmers  was 
inducted  into  the  International  Swimming 
Hall  of  Fame. 

College  of  Humanities  and  Sciences 
Sheri  Reynolds 
'92  MFA  Creative  Writing 
Published  three  critically-acclaimed  and  best- 
selling  novels,  Bitterroot  Landing,  The  Rapture 
of  Canaan  (selected  by  Oprah  Winfrey  for  her 
book  club)  and  A  Gracious  Plenty,  her  most 
recent  novel. 


School  of  Medicine 
John  Bower 
'61  MD 

Founded  Kidney  Care,  Inc., 
a  regional  network  of  artifi- 
cial kidney  units  to  treat 
patients  with  end-stage 
kidney  disease. 

School  o)  Nursing 
Nancy  Durrett 
'58  BS  '72  MS 

Now  Executive  Director  for 
the  Virginia  Board  of  Nurs- 
ing, Durrett  was  on  the 
School  of  Nursing  faculty 
for  five  years.  She  was  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the 
Sadie  Heath  Cabaniss  Soci- 
ety in  1996-97. 

School  of  Pharmacy 
Marie  Szalwinsld 
'85  BS  Pharmacy  '90MHA/AH 
Director  of  Pharmacy  for 
the  Sentara  Health  System, 
where  he  has  reshaped  a 
dynamic  pharmacy  pro- 
gram. Szalwinski  has  also 
been  president  of  the 
Virginia  Society  of  Health- 
System  Pharmacists. 

School  of  Social  Work 
Sheila  Crowley 
'76  BSW  '78  MSW  '98  PhD 
Former  Executive  Director 
of  the  Daily  Planet,  services 
for  Richmond's  homeless 
people;  former  Executive 
Director  of  the  Richmond 
Urban  Institute;  Congres- 
sional Fellow  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 


Nontraditional  Studies 

Bevill  Dean 

'91  BGS  Urban  Court  Adminstration 

Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  City  of  Richmond, 

one  of  the  largest  Circuit  Courts  in  Virginia. 

Dean  and  his  staff  handle  13,000  criminal  and 

civil  cases  a  year  as  well  as  recording  deeds, 

issuing  marriage  licenses, 

and  appointing  executors  in 

probate  cases.  Dean  is  a 

volunteer  at  Richmond's 

Emergeno'  Shelter  and  the 

Manchester  YMCA.  He 

reads  regularly  to  a  group  of 

second  graders  and  works 

with  the  Peace  Forirm 

Sunday  School  Series  at 

Richmond's  Ginter  Park 

Presbjiierian  Church. 
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Hlunni  Scope 


Baruj  Benacerraf 


Patients    Before    Paperwork 

Doctors  went  to  bat  for  patients  this  summer  when  Trigon,  a  major 
medical  insurer  in  Virginia,  extended  its  pre-authorization  poUcy 
for  hospital  admissions  to  include  not  only  weekday  working  hours, 
but  nights  and  weekends.  The  1,500-member  Richmond  Academy 
of  Medicine,  led  by  its  president,  neurologist  Dr.  John  M.  O'Bannon 
III  '73MD,  argued  that  when  a  doctor  takes  time  to  phone  the  insur- 
er, crucial  patient  care  can  be  delayed — especially  when  office  staff 
backup  is  not  available.  Richmond  Trigon's  chief  medical  officer. 
Dr.  William  Bracciodieta,  said  the  company  had  found  "a  number  of 
unnecessary  admissions"  made  during  night  and  weekend  hours  and 
that  the  insurer  did  not  expect  doctors  to  withhold  care  while  a 
reimbursement  decision  is  made — admitting  that  it  may  take  several 
phone  calls. 

Physicians  had  admitted  patients  and  then  found  reimburse- 
ment denied  for  the  doctor  and  the  hospital  because  there  was  no 
pre-authorization,  even  when  Trigon  agreed  that  care  was  appropri- 
ate. Academy  members  faxed  documentation  of  those  examples, 
O'Bannon  and  Academy  officers  met  with  Trigon,  and  the  company 
backed  down,  requiring  authorization  within  24  hours. 

Nobel    Advice 

Nobel  laureate  Dr.  Baruj  Benacerraf '45MD  is  known 
to  his  colleagues  not  only  as  a  thorough  and  persistent 
researcher,  but  a  teacher  and  mentor  devoted  to  nur- 
turing young  people  toward  excellence  in  scientific 
research.  So  of  course  while  he  was  on  campus  this 
spring  to  help  celebrate  the  MCV  Foundation's  50th 
anniversaiy,  he  had  some  words  of  ad\ice  and  encour- 
agement for  "embryo"  scientists  in  the  School  of 
Medicine. 

■  1  am  a  bit  envious  that  the  most  exciting  part  of 
your  life  as  a  scientist  is  beginning.  Your  only  Hmit  is 
your  ovm  curiosity  and  intellect. 

■  A  hint  for  the  future:  I  started  here  just  like  you  are. 

■  Science  is  an  exalting  experience  and  far  more  pleasurable  than 
publishing. 

■  There  are  an  enormous  number  of  unresolved  problems  that  are  vital 
to  society.  You  are  instruments  of  intervention. 

H  The  defining  thing  is  the  need  to  create,  be  original  and  be  happy.  The 
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challenge  is  there,  the  dollars  are  there  too.  But  it  is  not  going  to  be  a 
secure  existence.  You  are  here  because  of  your  curiosity  and  the 
challenge. 

■  Warning!  To  be  an  outstanding  scientist  you  must  be  enormously 
skeptical  most  of  all  and  test  your  own  assumptions.  Don't  believe  them 
until  you  have  proven  them  several  times.  There  is  no  greater  danger 
than  assuming  that  you're  right. 

■  There  can  be  no  secrets  and  no  hierarchy  in  the  lab.  Everyone  must 
express  their  views,  and  your  views  are  as  good  as  mine. 

■  You  are  the  embryos.  You  will  some  day  be  the  teachers.  Encourage 
your  students  to  be  open,  generous,  rigorous  and  respectful  of  your  per- 
sonality. Be  sure  you  allow  them  to  model  their  work  on  the  basis  of 
their  interests. 

— Julie  Curd  and  Sharoti  Larkins 

Winners 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  University's  alumni  magazines  won 
three  first  place  awards  in  the  National  Federation  of  Press  Women's 
1998  Competition.  Such  a  large  and  diverse  group  of  interesting,  effec- 
tive and  often  dazzKng  alumni  makes  it  easy  for  us. 

Scarab,  Fall  1997  won  first  place  for  a  1-3  Color  Magazine,  Non- 
profit. The  issue,  designed  by  Ben  Cornatzer,  included  a  cover  story  on 
managed  care  with  a  cover  illustration  b\'  Chad  Cameron  '96BFA  as  well 
as  interviews  with  three  alumni  who  were  presidci 
medical  associations.  A  story  in  the  Fall  1 996  5i  <  1 1 1 
drugs  and  personality — "The  Nature  of  Personal) 
ty" — by  VCU  News  Services'  Christine  Shtogren 
(left)  won  first  place  for  a  Feature  in  an  Internal 
Publication.  Alumni  Editor  Mary  Ellen  Mercer 
(right)  won  first  place  for  Caption  Writing.  Each 
of  these  entries  placed  first  in  the  Virginia  Press 
Women's  competition  before  going  on  to  the 
national  level. 

Over  the  years,  both  alumni  magazines  have 
won  several  state  and  regional  awards.  The  "ER" 
cover  story  in  Scflrab  Fall  1 995  by  Evelyn  Terry '78BS/MC  won  a  1996 
Special  Merit  Award  from  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  and  Sup- 
port of  Education,  District  HI. 

Family    Practice 

The  School  of  Medicine  graduated  165  students,  and  28  of  them  were 
new  parents  of  30  babies — a  record,  if  the  School  kept  baby  stats.  Rick 
Bagnall  '98MD  and  his  wife  Sharon  adopted  one-year-old  Christina. 

^^^^    — ^H^         ^-    "Being  married  and  ha\Tng  kids  is  a  bit 
^y^JPIil^^      ^^?  .  ;  of  normalq'  during  the  craziness  of 

^T  ■    •  -.  ;  ■        medical  school,"  he  said.  "You  get 

back  to  what  life  is  all  about." 


Call    For    Nominations 

Do  you  have  an  alumni  friend  or  colleague  who  deserves  recognition?  It's 
time  to  send  nominations. 
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MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU 

MCV  Campus  Outshiiiditig  Aliiniiius  Award  honors  a  graduate  of  the 
MCV  Campus  who  is  nationally  recognized  for  distinguished  contributions 
to  health  care  in  his  or  her  chosen  field. 

Hoilgcs-Kay  Sen'ice  Award  honors  an  MCV  Campus  graduate  for  service 
to  the  MCV  Alumni  Association,  his  or  her  School  and/or  the  University. 

Dentistry  Division 

77ii-  /);■.  Hany  Lyons  Otitstandliig  Dental  Ahimnas  Award  honors  a  grad- 
uate for  outstanding  loyalt)'  and  dedicated  service  to  the  School  of  Dentistry, 
its  alumni  and  students. 

Medical  Division 

Outitanding  Medical  Alumnus  Award  honors  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  who  is  nationally  recognized  by  leaders  in  medicine  for  distin- 
guished contributions  to  health  care. 

Caravati  Sennce  Award  honors  a  graduate  for  service  to  the  MCV  Alum- 
ni Association,  participation  in  activities  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  con- 
tributions to  the  local  community. 

Nursing  Division 

Outstanding  Nurse  Alumni  Award  honors  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  who  is  a  leader  and  expert  who  has  contributed  to  health-related  and 
other  groups  and  whose  creativity  and  innovation  have  made  an  impact  on 
the  profession. 

Nurse  Ahimni  Award  for  Outstanding  Service  honors  a  graduate  who  has 
shown  outstanding  leadership  and  service  to  the  community,  the  School  of 
Nursing  or  the  University,  or  to  professional  or  community  organizations. 

Nurse  Alumni  Award  for  Outstanding  Clinical  Practice  honors  a  graduate 
who  e.xemplifies  an  innovative,  professional,  and  scholarly  approach  to  his  or 
her  clinical  prartice  and  contributes  to  the  development  of  others. 

Alunmi  Star  honors  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Nursing  who  has  made 
significant  achievements  in  his  or  her  career,  in  the  community,  and/or  in 
service  to  the  University. 

Pharmacy  Division 

Distinguished  Phamiacy  Alunmus  Award  honors  a  graduate  of  the  School 
ot  Pharmac)-  who  has  made  significant  contributions  to  the  profession  and/or 
the  community. 

Phannaq' Alumnus  Sen'ice  Award  recognizes  a  graduate  for  loyalty  and 
service  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

To  submit  a  nomination,  include: 

1.  Name  of  the  award. 

2.  Name  and  address  of  the  nominee. 

3.  A  statement  from  the  nominator  about  why  the  nominee 
should  win  the  specific  award. 

4.  The  nominee's  resumeAqtae  or  a  description  of  past 
experiences/honors. 

5.  Name,  address  and  phone  number  of  the  nominator. 

6.  Letters  supporting  the  nomination  are  welcome  but  not 
mandatory. 

A  complete  nomination  must  be  received  by  December  15, 1998. 

Send  Nominations  to: 
Alumni  Awards  Committee 
P.O.  Box  980 156 
Richmond,  VA  23298-01 56 


I  appreciated  the  Scarab's  obituary  for  Dr.  Hayes  Willis  in  the  last  issue.  I  can 
stiU  remember  the  very  first  time  that  I  met  Dr.  VS'illis.  We  were  both  at  the 
MCV  gym.  I  was  a  new  Ph.D.  student  in  the  Department  of  Health  Adminis- 
tration, and  he  was  on  the  faculty  in  the  School  of  Medicine.  Hayes  had  a  very 
warm,  comforting  smUe,  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  clear  dedication  to  helping 
his  fellow  man.  I  can't  remember  how  long  our  initial  conversation  lasted, 
but  it  seemed  to  go  on  for  years  because  of  our  shared  concern  for  people.  We 
seemed  to  just  pick  up  that  first  conversation  again  and  again,  every  time  we 
met. 

Hayes  immediately  made  himself  available  to  me  as  a  fi'iend  and  mentor. 
He  invited  me  to  visit  his  lab  in  Sanger  Hall  and  his  office  in  McGuire  Hall, 
and  1  did,  often.  He  even  offered  to  provide  me  with  medical  care,  knowing 
that  I  was  a  student  wdth  very  limited  ftmds. 

I  could  say  so  much  more  about  this  wonderful  person.  1  miss  him  and 
am  sure  that  all  who  knew  him  miss  him  as  well.  The  Hayes  E.  Willis  clinic  is 
a  fitting  testament  to  the  Hfe  of  a  man  so  eager  to  rally  to  the  cause  of  the 
human  spirit  and  yet  so  himible  and  unassuming.  As  with  the  first,  I  recall  my 
last  conversation  with  Hayes  several  years  ago  right  after  the  opening  of  the 
clinic.  We  chatted  only  briefly  but  it  seemed  like  our  very  first  conversation  all 
over  again! 

Michael  Pyles  '90PhD  (HA)/AH 
Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Pharmacy 

I  remember  wonderfril  conversations  with  Dr.  Hayes  Willis.  He  was  someone 
who  was  anything  but  superficial.  His  death  is  such  a  sad  thing. 

Dr.  Ed  Peeples  '57BS/E 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  Scarab  article  on  the  MCVH-Bon  Secours 
alliance.  I  think  Dave  McCormack  did  a  good  job  with  a  complex  subject. 

Carl  Fischer 

Executive  Director  of  MCV  Hospitals  of  VCU 

Associate  Vice  President  for  Health  Sciences 

1  certainly  appreciate  the  outstanding  coverage  you  gave  the  Nursing  Confer- 
ence Fall  '97. 1  love  the  way  you  dealt  with  the  material,  and  1  could  connect 
with  what  was  said.  It  was  just  terrific. 

Kathy  Bobbitt  '56BS'65MS/N 

Another  great  issue  of  Scarabl  I  enjoyed  seeing  it  and  liked  what  you  did  with 
the  layout  and  editing.  Such  a  deft  touch. 

Stephanie  Saccone  '84BS/MC 

I  wanted  to  express  how  much  all  of  our  library  staff' enjoyed  the  recent  article 
in  Scarab  covering  Tompkins-McCaw  Library's  centennial  celebration! 

We've  used  Tom  Schulpe's  wonderful  photo  on  the  back  cover  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Library  Association  and  several  other  events. 

PhyUis  Self 
Director  of  Tompkins-McCaw  Library 

I  just  received  the  Spring  issue  of  Scarab,  the  MCV  alumni  magazine.  I  am 
annoyed  again  that  there  is  news  of  the  other  campus  in  the  magazine.  I  know 
why  the  university  wants  it  there,  and  that  the  l^vo  campuses  merged  in 
1968 — much  to  the  detriment  of  MCV — but  I  don't  like  it,  and  I  don't  read  it. 
I'm  a  die-hard,  but  plenty  of  older  iilumni  feel  the  same  way. 

Joanna  Branch  '51BS/N 

Corrections:  Our  editorial  assistant  for  Scarab,  Spring  1998  was  freshman 
Lezonne  Wilson,  who  plans  a  major  in  physical  therapy. 

Herman  Flax's  '40MD  80th  birthday  was  in  March,  1997,  not  April,  1977. 
You  look  20  years  younger  anyway.  Dr.  Flax! 

Resurrections:  We  apologize  for  prematurely  reporting  the  deaths  of  three  alumni  in 
the  spring  issue.  Paul  Boone  Jr.  '94MD'96HS  was  finishing  a  residenc)'  at  Kingsport 
Family  Practice  in  Kingsport,  TN,  this  spring.  Sidney  Clement  Jr.  '56BS/P  is  liNong  in 
Richmond.  Theodore  Smith  Jr.  '69DDS  is  also  li\'ing,  in  Virginia  Beach. 


Do  you  have  feedback  for  us?  Write  to  Scarab  Editor,  P.O.  Box  843044,  Richmond, 
VA  23284-3044;  fax  (804)  828-0884;  email  mercer@atlas.vcu.edu 
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By     Linda     Mills     '  9  7  M  F  A  /  H  &  S 


very  day,  headlines  proclaim  that 
managed-care  "cost-cutting"  mea- 
sures are  sending  the  quality  of 
American  health  care  spiraling 
downward.  Stories  profile  people  whose 
insurance  won't  pay  for  the  care  they 
need,  hospitals  where  procedures  have 
gone  awry,  clinics  with  barely  enough 
staff  to  keep  the  doors  open.  None  of  this 
news  is  good — not  for  the  health  care 
industry,  not  for  providers,  and  certainly 
not  for  patients. 

But  two  VCU  alumni  are  embracing 
the  idea  of  cutting  costs — with  the 
patient  in  mind. 

Dr.  Paul  Just  '78BS/P  is  a  health  econ- 
omist who  uses  technology  to  save  money 
for  medical  professionals  and  consumers. 
'We  use  mathematical  modeling  to  look 
at  disease  management,  putting  in  a  series 
of  numbers  to  compare  costs  of  new  ther- 
apies to  conventional  treatments,'  he 
explains. 

Although  lust  became  interested  in 
the  details  of  drug  therapy  and  using  it 
efficiently  while  working  on  his  pharma- 
cy degree  at  the  MCV  Campus,  "It's  taken 
turns  I  didn't  expect.  The  concepts  I  prac- 
tice now  in  pharmacoeconomics  didn't 
exist  when  I  graduated."  After  his  BS,  he 
earned  a  pharmaq'  doctorate  from  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
Science  and  did  his  clinical  pharmacy  res- 
idency at  the  University  of  Illinois  Hospi- 
tal. He's  a  board  certified  pharmacothera- 
py specialist,  a  professional  who  focuses 
on  therapeutic  applications  of  pharmaco- 
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logical  products. 

In  August,  he  started  a  new  job  at 
Baxter  Healthcare  Corporation,  the  prin- 
cipal U.S.  subsidiary  of  Baxter  Interna- 
tional, a  global  medical  products  and  ser- 
vices company  that  focuses  on  critical 
therapies  for  life-threatening  conditions. 
"It's  a  significant  change,"  he  comments, 
"a  move  from  the  providers!  point  of 
view  to  industry."  Just  is  Director  of 
Health  Economics  in  the  Therapy  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Group  for  Bax- 
ter's Renal  Division.  He  will  be  working 
with  health  policy  makers  in  Europe  and 
Asia;  we  spoke  to  him  just  before  he  left 
for  Korea  and  Japan. 

"Baxter  is  a  world  leader  in  peritoneal 
dialysis  and  hemodialysis  equipment  for 
people  in  kidney  failure,"  he  says.  The 
peritoneal  dialysis  system  is  home-based, 
which  allows  a  more  normal  life  to  people 
with  the  disease;  hemodialysis  is  usually 
done  in  clinics.  Both  kinds  of  dialysis  are 
alternatives  to  a  kidney  transplant,  or 
maintenance  while  someone  is  waiting 
for  a  transplant.  "With  the  peritoneal 
dialysis,  people  can  even  go  on  vacation. 
Baxter  can  deliver  the  solution  anywhere." 

Just  will  represent  Baxter  in  certain 
discussions  with  health  policy  makers  in 
other  countries.  "We'll  be  talking  about 
reimbursement  issues,  and  overall  costs. 
The  peritoneal  system  is  less  expensive — 
although  it  isn't  the  right  medical  deci- 
sion for  some  patients — so  there  may  be 
savings  in  dialysis  care."  Just  adds  that 
acceptance  of  peritoneal  dialysis  varies 
widely  in  different  countries.  "In  Japan, 
the  rate  of  use  is  only  5  percent;  in  Mexi- 
co, it's  90  percent.  With  the  home-based 
dialysis,  we  want  to  be  sure  there's  infor- 
mation and  a  fair  balance  of  access."  He 


will  also  be  helping  Baxter  put  economic 
components  into  future  clinical  trials. 

lust's  experience  led  to  his  current 
job — an  unusual  position  for  a  pharma- 
cist. He  had  been  leading  the  clinical 
pharmacy  area  for  Premier,  the  largest 
healthcare  alliance  in  the  country.  Pre- 
mier provides  a  variety  of  hospitals  and 
healthcare  facilities  with  services  to  help 
them  reduce  costs,  develop  integrated 
delivery  systems,  manage  technology  and 
share  knowledge,  so  Just  brought  a  broad 
background  to  Baxter. 

He  and  a  team  of  PharmDs  at  Premier 
were  developing  a  medication  event 
reporting  system  with  a  national,  stan- 
dardized database  to  help  identify  and 
correct  the  reasons  behind  adverse  drug 
reactions  and  medication  errors.  Errors 


'The  concepts  I  practice  now 
in  pharmacoeconomics  didn't 
exist  when  I  graduated. 
Now  we  use  mathematical 
modeling  to  look  at  disease 
management" 


like  ordering  or  prescribing  the  wrong 
drug,  or  administering  the  wrong  dose. 
"A  high  percentage  of  patients  have  prob- 
lems with  medication,"  says  Just.  "The 
cost  of  induced  treatment  complications 
is  high  for  the  healthcare  system." 

In  the  Premier  project,  "We  wanted  to 
identify  systems  with  processes  that  pro- 
duce the  fewest  number  of  events  [errors] 
and  compare  them  to  systems  with  higher 
rates.  Then  we'd  see  what  could  be  done 
to  decrease  the  higher  rate. 

"The  field  of  pharmacoeconomics  is 
only  now  coming  into  maturity,"  Just  con- 
tinues. "There's  been  a  natural  progression 
among  health  care  professionals  from 
product  assessment  to  total  care  assess- 
ment." Drugs  are  just  one  component  of 
the  evaluation  of  the  cost  of  caring  for  a 
patient's  disease.  "We  can't  just  look  at 
drug  purchases.  We  have  to  look  at  how 
they  are  selected  and  used."  At  Premier, 
Just  talked  with  doctors  about  why  they 
prescribed  certain  medications  over  oth- 
ers. One  drug  may  cost  20  percent  more 
than  another;  but  it  would  reduce  doctor 
visits  from  six  times  a  year  to  three  times, 
so  overall  costs  are  less. 

"The  most  satisfying  part  of  my  job," 
says  Just,  "is  putting  together  work  that 
people  can  benefit  from.  Saving  money 
can  increase  access  to  better  therapies." 


Patrick  C.  Kelly '72BS/E  is  the  founder 
and  CEO  of  Physician  Sales  and  Ser- 
viceAVorld  Medical  Inc.  (PSS),  a  'hyper- 
growth'  company  that  grew  to  a  giant  in 
its  field  in  the  first  10  years  and  boasts  rev- 
enues of  $1.3  billion.  Kelly  won  the  Hora- 
tio Alger  Award  last  year,  and  his  success 
seems  due  as  much  to  life's  set-backs  and 
struggles  as  to  his  pluck. 

Kelly  grew  up  as  the  youngest  resident 
at  the  Virginia  Home  for  Boys  in  Rich- 
mond. As  a  young  man,  he  was  accepted 
to  VCU,  but  didn't  apply  himself  and 
flunked  out  his  first  year.  He  was  drafted 
and  served  in  the  Army's  Supply  Corps  in 
Vietnam.  From  all  of  his  experience,  he 
learned  the  value  of  determination,  per- 
sistence, initiative,  and  mistakes — lessons 
that  served  him  well  when  he  returned  to 
the  States.  Kelly  gives  back  with  college 
scholarships  for  boys  from  his  alma 
mater.  Sales  from  his  book.  Faster  Com- 
pany, go  to  the  Boys  Home  Foundation 
that  supports  homes  for  children  across 


"Our  quick  turnaround  on  supplies  has 
taken  the  inventory  cost  out  for  doctors 
in  private  practice." 


the  country. 

Back  from  Vietnam,  Kelly 
was  focused.  He  reapplied  to 
VCU  and  finished  a  four-year 
program  in  less  than  three 
years.  With  a  fresh  degree  in 
pre-med  (biology  education), 
but  also  married  with  a  child 
on  the  way,  Kelly  decided 
against  the  typical  path  to 
medical  school.  "I  joined  a 
medical  supply  company,"  Kel- 
ly recalls.  "I  learned  the  busi- 
ness, learned  that  each  cus- 
tomer has  different  needs." 

That's  the  niche  Kelly  capi- 
talized on  with  PSS.  He  recognized  that 
doctors  in  private  practice  did  not  have 
the  same  needs  as  a  full-scale  hospital  or  a 
nursing  home.  So  from  a  U-haul  truck, 
he  personally  delivered  supplies — 
syringes,  strep  test  kits,  examination 
gowns — to  physicians,  offering  them 
same-day  delivery,  a  service  extraordinary 
in  the  business.  No  other  company  could 
match  it. 

By  identifying  this  need,  Kelly  has  not 
only  built  a  successful  business — three 
divisions,  4000  employees,  95  distribution 
centers — he  also  is  helping  doctors  and 
patients  save  money.  His  business  also 
cuts  cost  by  sharing  profits  and  responsi- 
bilities with  employees.  Every  truck  driver 
has  'CEO'  on  a  business  card,  and  at  least 
one  of  them  has  half  a  million  in  stock. 
Sales  reps  have  microcomputers  packed 
with  customer  records  and  financial  and 
operational  specs  on  equipment  PSS  sells. 
Truckers  can  make  changes  the  customer 
needs.  Sales  people  have  the  authority  to 
sell  by  historical  price,  gross  margin,  or 
any  other  method;  they  can  tell  a  physi- 
cian how  fast  a  blood  analyzer  will  pay  for 
itself  And  people  are  allowed  to  make 
mistakes,  encouraging  initiative  and  inno- 
vation. 

"Our  quick  turnaround  on  supplies 
has  taken  the  inventory  cost  out  for  doc- 
tors in  private  practice,"  Kelly  says.  "And 
now  that  lab  equipment  has  gotten  small- 


er and  easier  to  use,  doctors  can  do  a  lot 
more  testing  in  the  office.  Our  represen- 
tatives can  help  the  physicians  learn  how 
to  use  the  equipment  and  diagnostic 
tools.  That  helps  doctors  keep  income  in 
the  practice."  It  also  saves  the  patient 
from  having  to  travel  to  a  different  facility 
for  tests,  and  saves  them  (and  insurance 
companies)  the  extra  money  that  a  spe- 
cialized facility  would  charge. 

An  example  of  the  newest  technology 
that  PSS  can  provide  for  physicians  is  a 
device  that  uses  ultrasound  to  measure 
bone  density  in  a  woman's  heel.  The  scan 
can  be  done  in  a  doctor's  office  in  thirty 
seconds.  If  the  results  show  no  evidence 
of  osteoporosis,  women  at  low  risk  for  it 
can  avoid  more  accurate  and  precise  but 
also  more  expensive  tests  for  bone  density 
at  the  spine  and  hip.  Other  doctor's-office 
technology  just  entering  the  market  is  a 
hand-held  ultrasound  machine  and  a 
heat-sensitive  pad  that  can  make  an  ini- 
tial screen  for  breast  tumors. 

"People  in  this  country  are  going  to 
want  better  and  better  care  as  the  popula- 
tion ages.  There  is  a  lot  of  technolog)'  out 
there  that  will  help  people,"  says  Kelly. 
"And  to  get  it  to  them,  it  will  have  to  be 
cost-effective." 

Linda  Mills  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Richmond,  chasing  one-year-old  Ian, 
and  polishing  a  novel. 
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We  are  looking  now  at  providing  a  seamless  type  of  care  for 
patients  with  a  variety  of  different  health  care  professionals," 
says  Dr.  Victor  Yanchick,  dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 
"We're  trying  to  emphasize  how  important  it  is  for  pharmacists 
to  work  together  with  the  team  to  improve  patient  care  and 
quality  of  life." 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  turns  100  this  year, 
and  that  cooperation  is  one  of  the  new  challenges 
facing  pharmacy  and  other  health  care  professions, 
driven  by  managed  care.  The  more  pharmacists  can 
become  involved  in  patient  care,  the  better  the 
patient's  disease  state  can  be  controlled,  and  the  less 
the  total  cost  of  health  care,  says  Yanchick.  "We're 
moving  to  identify  roles  for  pharmacists  where  they 
will  be  much  more  involved  in  the  selection,  moni- 
toring and  outcomes  of  drug  therapy,  rather  than 
simply  providing  drugs."  (See  interview  with  Kelly 
Hasty  Kale  '85BS/P  in  Scarab,  Fall  1996,  page  28.) 

What  is  the  School  doing  to  accomplish  this?  "We  are  total 
ly  renovating  the  way  our  students  learn  and  what  they're 
exposed  to,  not  only  in  the  classroom  but  more  importantly 
outside  the  classroom,"  explains  Yanchick.  Toward  that  aim. 


Dean  Victor  Yanchick 


several  years  ago  the  School  changed  to  an  all- 
doctoral  professional  program,  a  four-year  program 
following  two  years  of  prerequisite  coursework. 
There  is  also  a  nontraditional  track  for  baccalaure- 
ate-trained pharmacists  who  want  to  pursue  a 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy  degree.  (See  "Rx  for  Better 
Care,"  Scarab  Fall  1996,  page  8-9.) 

"We're  changing  our  curriculum  significantly,  not  only  in 
content  but  also  in  the  way  we  offer  it,  through  problem-based 
learning,  case  studies,  and  independent  learning,"  says 
Yanchick.  The  School  also  expanded  the  clerkship  to  the  entire 
fourth  year.  "The  clerkship  is  not  simply  working 
in  a  pharmacy  (which  could  be  in  a  community,  a 
hospital,  or  another  health  care  facility).  It's  actual- 
ly being  closely  aligned  with  other  health  care  pro- 
fessionals and  with  patients  who  are  involved  in 
drug  therapy." 

Finding  clerkship  sites  with  this  increased 
involvement  in  patient  care  has  become  a  major 
problem  for  the  School,  says  Yanchick.  One  reason 
for  pharmacists'  reluctance  to  take  on  a  more 
involved  clerkship  is  often  time;  some  are  very  busy, 
tied  down  with  paperwork  and  regulations.  In  some 
hospitals  where  the  focus  is  on  drug  costs,  they  have 
to  prove  their  worth,  and  they're  concerned  about  whether 
they'll  be  able  to  get  the  work  done  if  they  have  students  with 
them  all  the  time,  says  Yanchick. 

"We're  trying  to  explain  that  they  can  use  students  to  advan- 
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utting  Pharmacists  on  the  Team 


tage,  because  our  students  are  pretty  well  trained."  To  tackle  the 
problem,  the  School  is  entering  into  long-term  affiliations  with 
health  care  systems  (similar  to  HMOs).  "We're  saying  that  if  you 
take  our  students,  we'll  be  able  to  provide  you  with  the  resources 
and  the  expertise  here  at  the  School  to  improve  the  quality  of 
patient  care.  We're  trying  to  develop  a  win-win  situation  for 
both  sides." 

Unfortunately,  the  problem  of  finding  clerkship  sites  is 
about  to  get  worse,  with  the  opening  of  two  new  pharmacy 
schools  in  Virginia,  at  Shenandoah  and  Hampton  Universities. 
Yanchick  takes  a  positive  stand.  "They're  here,  it's  a  fact  of  life. 
S6  we're  trying  to  work  collaboratively  with  them  to  see  how  we 
can  help  them  and  they  help  us.  We  have  to  look  at  what's  best 
for  the  practice  of  pharmac)'  in  Virginia." 

A  number  of  proposed  legislative  issues  aim  to  increase 
pharmacists'  roles  in  patient  care  and  to  pay  them  more  fairly 
for  their  growing  involvement.  "I  think  it's  important  for  legisla- 
tion to  recognize  pharmacists  as  health  care  providers  and  allow 
them  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  service  they  provide;  not  simply 
tied  to  dispensing  a  drug."  Using  diabetes  and  asthma  as  exam- 
ples, Yanchick  adds,  "If  we  can  provide  information  and  guid- 
ance to  that  patient  for  better  use  of  medication,  it'll  keep  them 
out  of  the  ER  and  the  hospital  and  provide  a  better  quality  of 
life."  But  before  the  biennial,  there's  the  centennial,  and  the 
School  has  some  big  plans.  A  development  campaign  to  take  the 
School  forward  kicked  off  in  September,  with  support  from  sev- 
eral major  contributors.  "Over  the  next  two  years,"  says 
Yanchick,  "we'll  be  directing  our  Centennial  Campaign  toward 
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five  areas — establishing  professorships  and  chairs,  creating  the 
Henry  Addington  '51BS/P  Scholarship,  developing  a  clinical 
skills  laboratory  for  students,  supporting  graduate  student 
research,  and  creating  a  new  Center  for  the  Advancement  of 
Pharmacy  Practice  where  pharmacists  can  learn  new  profession- 
al skills  and  entrepreneurial  techniques."  Dean  Yanchick  will 
take  the  School's  cause  to  alumni  around  Virginia  this  year,  so 
watch  for  his  schedule  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  newsletter. 

The  Practical  Pharmacist 

When  Bertha  Rolfe  '47BS/P  entered  MCV's  School 
of  Pharmacy,  it  was  at  a  unique  time  in  the  School's 
history.  So  many  men  were  enlisted  to  help  the  war 
eflbrt  that,  for  once,  there  were  more  women  stu- 
dents in  the  School  than  men.  Before  the  war,  Rolfe 
explains,  "they  didn't  take  as  many  women,  even 
though  they  had  better  grades.  They  felt  women 
wouldn't  stay  in  the  profession,  that  they'd  get  mar- 
ried, have  children  and  stay  at  home."  Then  after 
the  war  things  simply  went  back  to  the  way  they'd 
been  before.  "It  was  years  before  there  was  any  kind 
of  equality.  Also,  women  pharmacists  were  paid 
less,  including  female  faculty." 

In  1948,  Rolfe  jumped  at  the  chance  to  teach  in  the  School 
because  it  meant  fewer  hours  and  better  benefits  than  her  posi- 
tion as  a  pharmacist.  When  Rolfe  came  on  board,  she  was  the 
School's  first  instructor.  Until  then,  professors  taught  labs 
themselves. 

"It  was  a  totally  disorganized  type  of  situation.  Class  and 
lab  plans  had  not  been  scheduled  out  for  the  whole  year;  it  was 
on  on  a  week-to-week  basis;  and  materials  had  not  been 
ordered  for  the  labs.  It  was  chaotic."  Rolfe  eventually  sat  down 
and  planned  out  what  students  should  learn  when,  and  ordered 
materials,  which  were  hard  to  get  because  there  were  still  short- 
ages after  the  war.  "I  used  to  fight  with  Purchasing,  and  they'd 
get  furious  with  me,  but  I  didn't  care.  I  had  to  be  willing  to 
basically  yell,  and  as  a  woman  you  yelled  a  little  louder." 

The  student  curriculum  was  also  very  different  then,  she 
says.  "Back  then  you  taught  the  students  how  to  make  every- 
thing— ointments,  suppositories,  pills.  Now  pharmacists  just 
order  all  of  them."  Students  now,  she  says,  are  taught  very  little 
about  compounding  (mixing)  drugs.  "I  would  bet  that  99  out 
of  every  100  who  graduate  will  not  and  cannot  compound  a 
prescription." 

Rolfe,  who  left  teaching  in  1959,  returned  briefly  in  the 
mid-'60s  and  then  returned  in  the  early  '70s  until  retiring  in 
1981,  says  that  a  pharmacist's  role  in  patient  care  was  very  dif- 
ferent then  as  well.  Pharmacists  helped  patients  in  a  more 
hands-on  way.  "Back  then  when  I  worked  at  Grove  Avenue 
Pharmacy,  I  would  have  people  in  the  neighborhood  come  to 
see  me  if  they  had  a  bad  cut,  let's  say.  I'd  clean  it  up  and  ban- 
dage it  and  send  them  to  a  doctor  if  I  felt  it  merited  that. 

"When  I  first  started,  we  had  a  class  called  Practice  Drug- 
store, with  an  actual  drugstore  set  up;  and  we  taught  students 
how  to  wait  on  a  customer,  and  how  to  wrap  a  package  because 
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you  had  to  mail  things."  By  the  time  Rolfe  returned  to  MCV  in 
the  '60s,  a  lot  had  changed  already.  Pharmacognosy  (drug  com- 
pounding) was  no  longer  taught,  nor  was  galenical  pharmacy 
(extracting  medicinal  ingredients  from  natural  substances). 
Rolfe  predicts  that  schools  will  be  getting  back  to  teaching  these 
skills  with  the  increasing  popularity  of  alternative  medicine  and 
herbal  remedies. 

Rolfe  is  still  connected  with  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and 
VCU.  She's  served  on  the  School's  Alumni  and  Advancement 
Boards,  and  was  recently  chosen  for  the  MCV  Foundation 

Board.  This  spring,  she  received  the  MCV  Alumni 
Association's  Hodges-Kay  Award  for  service  to  the 
university.  Since  retiring  she  also  volunteers  at  the 
Massey  Cancer  Center  Library  at  MCV  Hospitals 
at  VCU.  "I  personally  like  to  be  involved  and  to 
know  what's  going  on  in  research,"  she  says,  "and 
to  see  the  hospital  staff  interacting  with  patients.  I 
also  want  to  see  student  education  strengthened. 
Dean  Yanchick  is  quite  interested  in  making  this 
the  best  School  of  Pharmacy  in  the  country.  It  has 
a  very  good  educational  reputation  to  begin  with." 
Summing  up  her  years  with  the  School,  "It's 
been  interesting,"  Rolfe  says.  "It's  a  totaOy  different 
world  now.  Back  then  the  whole  faculty  pretty 
much  knew  each  other,  and  classes  were  smaller.  Not  any  more. 
But  that's  the  world  today." 

You  may  contribute  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy's  Centennial 
Campaign  at  the  MCV  Foundation,  P.  O.  Box  980234;  Richmond, 
VA  23298-0234,  or  call  (804)  828-3015.  Please  make  checks 
payable  to  the  MCV  Foundation,  designated  for  the  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

Laurie  Fraley  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Richmond. 


Who  Will  Cure 


By     Debbie     Carey     '98MA/H&S 


It  just  might  be  the  team  of  researchers 
working  with  Dr.  W.  Dalton  Dietrich 
'79PhD/M-BH,  the  scientific  director  for 
the  Miami  Project  to  Cure  Paralysis  at  the 
University  of  Miami  School  of  Medicine.  Three 
years  ago  the  world  gasped  in  shock  and  dis- 
may when  "Superman"  Christopher  Reeve  was 
paralyzed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse.  Reeve's  fall 
electrified  the  nation,  but  II, 000  unacknowl- 
edged Americans  also  suffered  spinal  cord 
injuries  that  year,  with  an  estimated  total  of 
250,000  people  with  these  injuries  in  the  United 
States.  For  Dietrich  and  his  colleagues,  every 
survivor  is  part  of  the  awareness  they  cany  with 
them  in  their  labs  and  operating  rooms. 

Dietrich  took  over  direction  of  the  Miami 
Project  in  1997  after  20  years  of  research  in  the 
biochemistry  of  brain  injury,  a  focus  that  fits 
neatly  into  his  new  job.  Dietrich's  studies  at  the 
MCV  Campus  prepared  him  well  for  his  life's 
work.  His  thesis  advisor,  Dr.  lohn  Povlishoch, 
chair  of  anatomy,  trained  Dietrich  in  morpho- 
logical assessments  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. Dr.  Hermes  Kontos,  now  dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  vice  president  for 
health  sciences,  guided  Dietrich  toward  his 
research  in  brain  injury. 

About  Reeve,  the  most  well-known  spinal 
cord  survivor  in  the  U.S.,  Dietrich  comments, 
"Christopher  Reeve  has  made  sure  the  public  is 
aware  of  spinal  cord  injury,  that  the  federal 
government  knows  about  it.  His  drive  for  a 
cure  puts  a  little  pressure  on  the  research  com- 
munity, which  I  think  is  a  good  thing." 

Dietrich  applies  his  own  pressure  to  the 
Miami  Project,  not  only  with  his  research  skills 


but  with  his  unic]uely  "human"  organizational 
skills  as  he  administers  this  project  and  its  $9 
million  annual  budget.  The  Miami  Project, 
founded  in  1985  "to  find  a  cure  for  paralysis 
caused  by  spinal  cord  injury,"  modeled  its 
organization  on  paramilitary  projects  like  the 
Manhattan  and  Apollo  Projects.  Diverse 
researchers,  technicians,  and  specialized 
experts,  assemble  in  a  single  place  for  a  single 
purpose.  The  Miami  Project  brings  together 
spinal  cord  specialists  in  electrophysiology  cell 
biology,  regeneration  and  molecular  biology. 
"It's  an  incredible  environment,"  comments 
Dietrich,  "We  meet  at  the  water  fountain,  the 
coffee  station,  throwing  ideas  back  and  forth." 

While  this  team  had  been  working  at  Mia- 
mi since  1985,  Dietrich's  assistant  Charlaine 
Rowlette  observes  that  "Dr.  Dietrich  brings  a 
different  dimension  to  the  project."  The  Miami 
Project  has  always  been  about  finding  a  cure — 
regeneration  research.  Rowlette 
explains  that  Dietrich's  research 
and  philosophy  has  "completed 
the  circuit"  by  adding  a  major 
focus  on  acute  neuroprotection, 
not  only  on  treatment  of  chronic 
injuiy. 

While  direding  the  Miami 
Project,  Dietrich  continues  his 
research  into  tlie  pathophysiology 
of  traumatic  brain  injury,  particu- 
larly hypothermia.  "In  1986  in  Mia- 
mi," Dietrich  says,  "we  were  the 
first  team  in  the  world  to  demon- 
strate that  hyperthermia — the  fever 
that  often  follows  brain  trauma — 
does  much  worse  damage  than  the 
original  trauma."  Dietrich  and  his 
colleagues  initiated  hypotlnermia 
therapy,  lowering  the  temperatui'e  of  tlie  brain 
immediately  after  injury,  to  prevent  additional 
injury.  This  technique  has  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful in  limiting  damage  in  head-injured 
patients. 

In  fact,  Dietrich  is  finding  h)pothermia  an 
important  treatment  in  neuroprotection  with 
spinal  cord  injuries  as  well.  Other  scientists  at 
the  Miami  Project  are  working  with  bridges 
and  nerve  grafts  to  promote  axonal  regenera- 
tion across  the  injured  spinal  cord  segment. 

So  the  researchers  and  neurosurgeons  of 
the  Miami  Project  are  pursuing  many  different 
pieces  of  the  cure  puzzle,  with  a  strong  empha- 


Dietrich  and  his 
colleagues  work 
toward  a  cure  for 
"Superman"  and 
for  ail  the  super- 
people  who  dream 
of  walking  again. 


sis  on  surgical  techniques  and  support  tech- 
niques during  an  operation.  Dietrich  and  his 
team  add  non-invasive  research. 

Miami's  OR  staff  uses  several  techniques  to 
minimize  additional  damage  during  surgery. 
Intra-operative  monitoring  minimizes  the  risk 
of  ner\'e  root  trauma.  Transcranial  electrical 
stimulation  reaches  through  the  scalp  to  the 
brain,  where  strong  electrical  pulses  track  mus- 
cle and  nerve  functioning.  For  threshold-level 
monitoring,  smaller  electrical  pulses  monitor 
parts  of  the  brain  that  control  movement. 

Dietrich's  own  research  focuses  on  non-inva- 
sive, cellular  repair  techniques.  "We  must  work 
to  get  cells  to  grow,  to  regenerate  dead  nerves." 
Miami  Project  resesarchers  have  found  that  cer- 
tain types  of  cells  can  be  grafted  to  stimulate 
internal  cell  growth  in  traumatized  areas. 
"Human  Schwann  Cells  normally  fiinction  in  the 
peripheral  nervous  system,"  Dietrich  explains. 
"When  these  cells  are  introduced 
to  injured  sites,  central  nervous 
system  axons  grow.  But  then  the 
axons  stop  growing.  We  believe 
that  a  barrier  occurs,  stopping 
growth  because  the  body  nonnal- 
ly  doesn't  want  'bad'  tissue  to 
affect  'good  tissue.'  So  we  have 
been  working  on  'tricking'  these 
cells  into  accepting  the  damaged 
growth  areas  by  using  genetically 
engineered  cells  as  receptors  and 
transmitters." 

Dietrich  himself  easily 
transmits  confidence  and  coop- 
eration, says  Rowlette,  leading 
by  example.  He  goes  home  by 
6:30  most  nights,  to  spend  time 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
nine  and  eleven.  "To  do  that,"  Rowlette  says, 
"he  stays  very,  very  organized.  He  budgets  his 
(and  our)  time  v«sely,"  a  feat  that's  even  more 
impressive  when  you  consider  his  goal  is  curing 
a  high-profile  disability. 

For  most  of  us,  Christopher  Reeve — always 
our  "Superman" — adds  a  face  to  the  battie  Dr. 
Dietrich  fights  each  day.  At  the  The  Miami  Pro- 
ject, Dietrich  and  his  colleagues  work  toward  a 
cure  for  "Superman"  and  for  all  the  super-peo- 
ple who  dream  ot  walking  again. 

Debbie  Carey  is  a  freelance  comnmnicator,  writer 
and  website  designer  in  Fredericl<^burg,  Virginia. 


Getting 


By     Stephanie     Saccone     '84BS/IVIC 


Done 


Xn  February,  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
ranked  the  program  22nd  in  the  countr)'.  It  s 
the  newest  department  on  the  universit\''s 
MCV  Campus,  but  one  of  the  oldest  pro- 
grams in  this  field  in  the  U.S.,  founded  at 
Richmond  Professional  Institute  in  1955.  As 
part  of  the  university's  strategic  plan  and  re- 
organization, the  Department  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Counseling  became  part  of  the  Health 
Sciences  Campus,  joining  the  School  of  AUied 
Health  Professions  in  1994.  It  makes  sense. 

Connections  with  physical  medicine  are 
myriad.  "Rehab  counseling  is  a  general  prac- 
tice," explains  Dick  Luck  '68MS'(RC)/AH, 
alumnus  and  faculty  member.  "The  point  is 
to  get  people  working  and  keep  them  work- 
ing, but  that  happens  in  a  lot  of  different 
ways.  Our  graduates  go  to  work  with  state 
rehab  agencies,  private  rehab  semces,  ps}'chi- 
atric  hospitals,  even  orthope- 
dic hospitals;  they  work  on 
community  service  boards,  or 
in  the  state  system;  or  they  may 
do  a  specialty  like  substance 
abuse  counseling  and  then 
work  in  treatment  facilities." 

Department  charr.  Dr. 
Brian  T.  McMahon,  has  con- 
nected with  colleagues  on 
both  campuses,  in  disciplines 
from  physical  therapy  to  bio- 
medical engineering,  loint 
appointments  and  collabora- 
tive grant  applications  bring 
depth  and  additional  expertise 
to  this  complex  field. 

If  you're  fuzzy  on  the  definition  of  reha- 
bilitation counseling,  you're  not  alone. 
McMahon  finds  that  even  people  in  the 
health  professions  are  often  unclear  on 
its  role. 

One  practical  definition  he  uses  is  that 
rehab  counselors  "help  people  with  physical, 
mental,  cognitive  or  sensory  disabilities  to 
become  or  remain  self-sufficient,  productive 


Dr.  Brian  T.  McMahon,  Chair 
of  Rehabilitation  Counseling 


citizens."  To  expand  that  perspective,  rehab 
counseling  "helps  people  reach  the  highest 
possible  capacity  for  satisfaction  in  life  while 
recognizing  the  practical  constraints  of  tech- 
nology and  financial  resources." 

A  number  of  social  and  legislative 
changes  are  driving  the  field.  McMahon 
points  out,  "The  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  (ADA)  created  a  protected  class  of  54  mil- 
lion people.  Only  34  percent  of  those  people 
are  in  the  labor  force,  and  two-thirds  of  those 
work  part  time."  Although  businesses  have 
accepted  the  ADA  and  created  about  800,000 
new  jobs  for  severely  disabled  Americans,  he 
comments  that's  a  dent  of  only  two  percent  in 
the  total  unemployment  picture.  Further- 
more, new  legislation  may  challenge  rehab 
counselors  to  find  work  for  an  estimated  2.5 
million  people  who  are  currently  unem- 
ployed and  receixong  Social 
Securit}'  disabUit)'  benefits. 
"So  the  national  pic- 
ture's not  so  rosy  for  people 
with  disabUities." 

McMahon's  e-mail 
address  is  BMcBuU(3Vcu.edu. 
— a  tribute  to  his  beloved 
Chicago  Bulls.  But  he's  bullish 
on  a  few  things  besides  bas- 
ketball. Topping  the  list  are 
rights  for  people  with  disabil- 
ities, the  need  for  poliq' 
reform  and  the  future  of 
rehab  counseUng  itself 
McMahon  worries 
about  maintaining  govern- 
ment fimding  for  essential  rehab  and  support 
programs  for  people  with  disabilities.  "As  part 
of  welfare  reform,  we  need  to  make  changes 
in  areas  like  health  care  avarlabiUt)',  if  we 
expect  to  improve  the  employment  picture. 
Rehab  counselors  need  to  join  health  profes- 
sionals in  taking  a  strong  advocacy  role,"  he 
says.  "We're  all  advocates  in  this  profession;  it 
comes  with  the  territoiy  Everything  is  not 


right  in  disabled  America,  things  are  not 
fair — and  some  of  us  are  mad  as  hell." 

Before  coming  to  VCU,  McMahon 
developed  brain  injury  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams in  several  states.  Now  he  specializes  in 
disability  policy  and  implementation  of  the 
ADA.  He's  especially  interested  in  shaping 
public  policy  before  an  aging  population 
and  their  disabilities  overwhelms  the  system. 
Medical  advances  now  prolong  life  for  those 
with  illnesses  or  accidents  that  would  have 
been  fatal  decades  ago,  and  the  baby 
boomers,  with  their  shak)'  social  security 
bankrolls,  are  aging  rapidly.  "The  burden 
will  increase,"  he  warns.  "We've  got  to  keep 
people  well  and  working,  or  we'U  be  in 
financial  ruin." 

McMahon  and  his  facultv'  colleagues  are 
working  to  strip  away  the  red  tape,  bad  poli- 
cy (or  lack  of  policy)  and  popular  miscon- 
ceptions that  hamper  them  so  they  could  get 
on  with  doing  their  job — putting  people 
with  disabilities  to  work. 

■  Flight  of  the  Phoenix 

People  like  Dwight  Shelton.  The  day  after  his 
25th  birthday,  Shel ton's  world  was  shattered 
by  a  propane  explosion.  The  burly  young 
man — who  had  warned  his  bosses  about  the 
danger — suft'ered  third-degree  burns  over  85 
percent  of  his  body.  In  the  next  four  months 
at  the  burn  unit  at  VCU's  MCV  Hospitals,  he 
went  through  eight  surgeries  and  countless 
procedures,  and  learned  the  business  of  liv- 
ing all  over  again.  Shelton  credits  his  recovery 
in  the  hospital  to  his  doctors,  his  family  and 
his  positive  attitude. 

But  then  he  faced  another  ordeal:  puUing 
his  life  together  while  navigating  the  maze  of 
law  and  policy  that  governed  his  care  and 
benefits.  Enter  rehab  counselor  Larry 
Sinsabaugh  '73MS(RC)/AH'94PhD/E. 

"Larry  was  great,"  Shelton  remembers  10 
years  later.  "The  first  thing  he  did  was  visit 
all  my  doctors  and  read  all  the  reports.  He 


leveled  with  me.  He  said,  'My  job  right  now 
is  to  get  you  the  medical  attention  you  need. 
As  time  goes  on,  we  may  get  you  back  to 
doing  a  little  something — maybe  an  hour  at 
a  time.'  He  made  sure  I  got  my  social  securi- 
ty benefits,  made  sure  I  stayed  in  touch  with 
my  doctors." 

In  25  years  of  counseling,  Sinsabaugh's 
clients  have  ranged  fi'om  people  with  severe 
congenital  disabilities — some  of  whom  have 
never  been  in  the  workforce — to  people  suf- 
fering from  short-term  injuries  on  the  job. 
Head  and  spinal  cord  injuries,  substance 
abuse,  mental  illness,  and  more  make  up  the 
continuum. 

Counselor  and  client  may  connect 
through  referrals  firom  a  physician  or  physi- 
cal therapist,  through  a  state  office  or  the 
Veteran's  Administration,  through  a  worker 
compensation  insurance  company,  or,  after 
an  accident,  through  a  lawyer.  Caseloads 
vary,  but  McMahon  says  that  a  counselor 
generally  works  with  about  25  people  in  the 
private  sector,  110  to  125  in  state  agencies, 
and  from  100  to  as  high  as  400  in  some  Vet- 
erans Administration  settings. 

Sinsabaugh  has  worked  in  public  agen- 
cies, as  a  manager  for  a  national  insurance 
claims  adjusting  company,  and  now  as  an 
independent  consultant.  He  is  a  Licensed 
Professional  Counselor  and  a  licensed  mar- 
riage and  family  counselor  in  four  states,  the 
better  to  serve  two  multi-jurisdictional 
insurance  companies  among  his  clients.  He 
also  teaches  at  the  MCV  Campus,  and  testi- 
fies in  court  as  a  vocational  expert  witness. 

"We  cover  what  1  call  the  three  main  pU- 
lars,"  says  Sinsabaugh,  "Managing  disabilit)', 
helping  get  disability  benefits,  and  helping  to 
get  back  into  the  workforce.  Often  it's  an 


adversarial  process,  because  you're  working 
for  an  insurance  company  which  wants  peo- 
ple back  at  work — but  people  may  be  scared 
to  go  back.  There  are  high  expectations  by 
the  insurance  companies,  by  the  clients — all 
the  way  around." 

Counselors  arrange  "the  best  possible 
service  for  the  client  at  the  best  possible  cost, 
as  quickly  as  possible"  he  continues.  "So  it's 
really  a  positive  thing  for  both  the  employer 
and  the  employee." 

When  people  can't  go  back  to  work 
because  of  their  injury  or  illness,  "we  help 
them  get  the  social  security  benefits  they 
need,  and  we  take  the  pressure  oft' so  they 
can  get  well."  This  area  is  growing  quickly,  as 
the  number  of  people  who  qualify  for  social 
security  increases. 

The  field  lends  itself  to  peripheral  spe- 
cialties. Some  rehab  counselors,  like  Sins- 
abaugh, testify  as  expert  witnesses  in  cases 


conceining  loss  of  earnings,  medical  mal- 
practice or  employment  discrimination. 
Others  specialize  in  disability  law  and  policy, 
family  counseling  or  lifecare  planning — esti- 
mating the  extent  and  cost  of  a  lifetime  of 
services  for  someone  with  a  severe  disability. 

The  knowledge  base  is  formidable. 
Counselors  must  be  famUiar  with  the  physi- 
cal and  psychological  sides  of  disability,  with 
the  ramifications  of  disability  on  family  and 
social  life,  with  employers  and  the  job  mar- 
ket, and  with  the  maze  of  regulations  sur- 
rounding insurance,  government  benefits 
and  health  care. 

"You  really  need  to  be  on  your  toes  all 
the  time,  which  makes  it  kind  of  fun,"  Sins- 
abaugh grins.  "Basically,  we  help  people 
recover  as  much  of  their  residual  capacity  as 
possible  so  they  can  care  for  themselves  or 
return  to  work,  and  document  it  so  they  can 
continue  to  receive  benefits — and  I  think 
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■  The  RRC  of  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia 
Hospitals  of  VCU  was  ranked  20th  in  the 
United  States  among  programs  for  rehabili- 
tation after  strokes,  injuries  or  brain  damage 
in  U.S.  News  and  World  Report's  edition  of 
'America's  Best  Hospitals'  for  1998.  The  Center 
is  a  joint  effort  between  VCU's  MCV  Hospitals 
and  the  Department  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation. 

■  The  4 1  -bed  Center  is  the  only  inpatient  rehabil- 
itation program  in  Virginia  with  specialty 
accreditation  in  Spinal  Cord  Injury,  Brain 
Injury  and  Comprehensive  Inpatient  Rehabili- 
tation Irom  CARF  (Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion for  Rehabilitation  Facilities). 

■  The  program  is  federally  designated  as  a  Model 
System  of  Care  both  for  Individuals  v«th  Spinal 
Cord  Injury  and  Individuals  with  Brain  Injury. 

I  An  exemplary  rehabilitation  interdisciplinary 
team  process  involves  physical  therapists,  occu- 
pational therapists,  speech  therapists,  social 
workers,  nurses,  psychologists,  and  physicians 
specializing  in  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation. 


I  "We  send  people  home!"  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  our  patients'  fimctional  severity  index  is 
42  percent  above  the  national  average,  over  88 
percent  of  them  are  discharged  to  their 
communities. 

I  The  Center  sponsors  the  WUliamsburg  Brain 
Injur)'  Conference,  the  nation's  oldest  and 
best-known  symposium  on  brain  injury 
rehabilitation  of  adults  and  children. 

I  The  Department  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation  recently  received  a  five-year 
$750,000  grant  ft-om  the  National  Institute 
on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  The  grant 
supports  basic  research  into  brain  injury 
and  rehabilitation  as  a  complement  to  clinical 
programs. 

I  In  the  past  ten  years,  the  department  has 
received  more  than  $1.5  million  to  support  the 
Research  Training  And  Career  Development 
Program,  one  of  only  three  U.S.  programs 
training  scholar's  in  rehabilitation  research. 
The  department's  total  grant  support  since 
1989  totals  $23.7  million. 


Sheltering  Arms  Physical  Therapist  Mark  Bouziane 
and  Dr.  Deborah  Stewart  of  the  RRC 


."We're  changing  here." 


The  need  for  people  with  rehab  counseling 
expertise  is  mushrooming,  in  the  field  and 
especially  in  policy  and  administration,  and 
Chair  Brian  McMahon  wants  to  be  sure 
department  graduates  are  ready. 

Seven  faculty  members  teach  nearly  100 
students — 25  percent  of  whom  have  disabil- 
ities themselves.  "We're  changing  here,"  says 
McMahon.  The  department  is  actively 
recruiting  students  for  concentrations  in 
mental  health,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse, 
physical  and  psychological  disabUity,  and 
gerontology  counseling.  "A  lot  of  back- 
grounds lend  themselves  to  this  work," 
McMahon  comments.  "Psychology  is  ideal. 
Criminal  justice  is  good,  and  so  is  social 
work." 

New  programs  mesh  with  the  changing 
populations  graduates  will  serve.  "We  have 
1600  ;ilumni  doing  rehab  work  in  the  sys- 
tem," McMahon  explains.  "Within  10  years, 
they're  usually  in  administrative  positions, 
or  doing  advocacy  work.  There's  a  need  for 
people  to  develop  and  improve  the  process." 
A  new  doctoral  program  will  meet  that 
need.  On  July,  1  the  School  of  Allied  Health 
Professions  began  offering  a  PhD  program 
which  includes  a  track  in  Rehab  Leadership. 
The  program  is  offered  on  the  Internet, 
making  it  available  internationally  to  dis- 
abled students  and  to  working  professionals 
with  time  constraints. 

The  department's  Advanced  Certificate 
in  Professional  Counseling  fills  the  gap 
between  a  master's  program  and  the  state's 
60-credit  licensing  requirement.  The  pro- 
gram will  also  meet  continuing  education 
requirements  for  counselors.  It  goes 
statewide  and  soon  farther  through  interac- 
tive broadcasts  and  the  Internet. 

The  distance  learning  system  will  also 
serve  150  state  agency  vocational  rehab 
counselors,  required  by  new  federal  regula- 
tions to  upgrade  their  degrees  to  Masters, 
increasing  enrollment  by  25  percent.  "We 
were  going  to  add  more  options  to  the  sys- 
tem anyway,"  says  McMahon.  "Now  we'U 
expand  faster." 

In  another  new  program  with  the 
Department  of  Gerontology,  students  can 
expand  their  degree  to  include  a  Certificate 
in  Aging  Studies.  "We  have  an  excellent 
gerontology  department  here,"  says  McMa- 
hon, "and  if  we  can  cross-train  people  now 
before  there's  an  economic  crisis  involving 
aging  and  disability,  we'U  be  in  a  position  to 
influence  policy." 


that's  a  real  positive  thing  we  do." 

Shelton,  recently  married,  active  in  his 
community,  a  supporter  of  the  Phoenix 
Society  for  burn  victims  and  a  frequent 
guest  lecturer  in  Sinsabaugh's  classes, 
couldn't  agree  more. 

■  Healing  Translations 

It's  a  long  way  from  a  Virginia  licensing 
board  to  a  Sioux  sweat  lodge,  but  Dr. 
Richard  Luck,  associate  professor  of  rehab 
counseling,  feels  equally  at  home  in  both 
places.  That  kind  of  flexibUit)'  helps  explain 
his  success  in  rehab  counseUng.  Luck  holds 
licenses  in  psychology,  sociology  and  coun- 
seling education,  and  certificates  ranging 
from  substance  abuse  treatment  to 
h)'pnotherapy. 

None  of  these  credentials  is  gathering 
dust.  Luck  teaches  students  and  conducts 
research.  He's  vice  chair  of  the  department 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  developing  its 
electronically-delivered  programs.  He's  been 
active  on  Virginia  licensure  boards  "because 
that  protects  the  public.  Virginia  has  always 
been  very  sophisticated  and  competent  in 
that  area."  Luck  is  also  a  vocational  expert 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration 
Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals,  and  has  a 
private  practice. 

And — somehow — he's  managed  to 
work  in  some  international  consulting.  A 
licensed  clinical  psychologist  speciaUzing  in 
psychiatric  information.  Luck  traveled  to 
Brazil  in  1985,  to  the  town  of  Floranopolis 
in  Santa  Caterina.  He  and  VCU  Therapeutic 
Recreation  Professor  Ron  Reynolds  visited  a 
network  of  sheltered  workshops,  sharing 
information  and  encouragement  with  their 
Brazilian  counterparts.  He's  continued  those 
relationships,  and  VCU  has  hosted  Brazilian 
interns. 

Brazil  was  a  lesson  in  comparative  cul- 
tures. "They  handled  things  much  the  same 
as  we  did,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  their 
technology  was  not  where  ours  was,"  Luck 
says.  "And,  we  focus  here  on  adults,  but  they 
focused  on  children.  The  feeling  is  that 
because  unemployment  is  so  high,  it's  not 
right  to  help  a  disabled  person  get  a  job  that 
an  able-bodied  person  might  get.  That  was  a 
big  cultural  and  economic  difference." 

In  1994  Luck  traveled  north  to  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies  to  work  with  Native  American 
substance  abuse  counselors  for  the  Stony 
People  clan  of  the  Sioux  tribe.  He  went  back 
the  next  summer  and  taught  group  psy- 
chotherapy to  the  Blood  Tribe  clan. 

"The  substance  abuse  problem  on  the 
reserves  [reservations]  is  very  serious,"  said 
Luck.  "Some  put  it  as  high  as  98  percent. 
The  tribal  council  handles  treatment  pro- 
grams, and  I  was  there  to  train  their  coun- 
selors. These  people  already  had  some  very 
good  training — I  was  just  trying  to  get  them 
all  to  the  same  level." 

It  was  a  good  experience  for  Luck.  "It's  a 


very  spiritual  culture.  They  don't  separate 
that  ftom  other  parts  of  life;  technology, 
spirituality,  herbalism,  nature  all  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  medicine  man  or  woman  is  just 
as  important  as  the  medical  doctor.  At  a 
hospital,  you'd  be  visited  by  both.  And  all 
their  programs  are  set  up  that  way." 

So  Luck  went  to  lots  of  sweat  lodges  and 
attended  lots  of  purification  ceremonies. 

Substance  abuse  counseling  tech- 
niques need  translation.  Confrontation, 
for  example,  is  seen  in  the  U.S.  as  a  useful 
tool  for  breaking  through  a  substance 
abuser's  denial.  "The  Sioux  are  very 
accepting,"  Luck  says,  "so  they  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  being  confrontational  in  a  coun- 
seling setting;  they're  much  more  com- 
fortable with  role  models  and  analogies. 
We  had  to  talk  through  that."  Eye  contact 
presented  a  similar  problem.  A  corner- 
stone of  open,  honest  communication 
here,  to  the  Sioux  it's  an  aggressive  inva- 
sion of  privacy. 

Luck  is  negotiating  now  with  the  Canadi- 
an natives  and  with  a  group  of  treatment 
centers  in  Mexico  to  develop  an  international 
curriculum.  "The  most  important  thing  is  to 
avoid  being  arrogant,  to  be  open,  to  really 
want  to  know,  to  ask  questions  about  how  do 
to  things,"  says  Luck.  "And  a  good  sense  of 
humor  vnH  save  you,"  he  adds  with  a  smile. 

Openness,  humor,  a  big  dose  of  intellec- 
tual curiosit)' — and  just  maybe,  a  little  Luck. 

"There  is  so  much  going  on  right  now, 
and  disabled  America  is  watching  it  all  very 
closely,"  McMahon  said.  "There's  lots  of 
work  to  be  done."  VCU  is  graduating  rehab 
counselors  who  are  informed  and  saw)', 
who  will  influence  policy  rather  than  react 
to  problems — who  will  get  the  job  done. 

Stephanie  Saccone  is  director  of  communica- 
tions at  Virginia's  Department  of  Information 
Technology  and  a 
website  designer.  I 


Martin  Eaglechild, 

Medicine  Man  of  the 

Blood  Clan,  Nakoda 

Sioux,  with  Rehab 

Counselor, 

Dr.  Richard  Luck 


A.  or  one  person  with  a  severe  disability,  the 
key  to  employment  may  be  a  simple  rh\Tne. 
For  another,  it's  a  sophisticated  computer. 
It's  Pam  Sherron  Targett's  '83BS/H&S 
'86MEd/E  job  to  figure  out  what  will  open 
the  door  to  employment  in  the  community. 
At  the  School  of  Education's  Rehabilitation 
Research  and  Training  Center  (RRTC)  on 
Supported  Employment,  Targett  trains  and 
oversees  job  coaches  who  help  people  with 
severe  disabilities  using  a  supported  employ- 
ment approach. 

"It  used  to  be,"  Targett  explains,  "that 
people  with  severe  disabilities  had  no  options 
for  work.  They  were  taken  away  from  the 
community,  usually  to  some  sort  of  day 
activity  center,  where  they  were  paid  piece 
work  rates,  usually  below  minimum  wage." 

All  that  has  changed.  Center  director. 
Dr.  Paul  Wehman  (who  has  a  joint  appoint- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Physical  Rehabil- 
itation and  Training  on  the  MCV  Campus), 
expanded  the  idea  of  supported  employment 
in  the  late  '70s,  in  a  project  to  assist  people 
vnth  severe  disabilities  so  they  could  work.  "I 
got  involved  in  1986,"  Targett  says,  "with  a 
project  at  the  Center  to  do  the  same  for  peo- 
ple with  brain  injuries."  She  explains  the 
process.  "We  get  to  know  the  person,  and  we 
focus  on  their  strengths.  We  involve  them  in 
the  process — for  instance,  someone  with  a 
severe  physical  disability  may  still  be  able  to 
direct  and  participate  in  their  job  hunt,  with 
some  support. 

"Then  we  meet  with  the  business  com- 
munity" we  may  advise  the  business  in  carv- 
ing out  a  job  opportunity,  based  on  their 
needs  and  the  skills  of  the  person  we're  serv- 
ing. We  help  the  person  communicate  dur- 
ing the  interview  process.  And  when  they're 
hired,  we  go  to  work  with  them  as  a  job 
coach. 

Job  coaches  may  restructure  a  work  sta- 
tion to  increase  the  worker's  efficiency,  or 


provide  additional  skills  training  when  neces- 
sary. Sometimes  they  help  design  compen- 
satory strategies.  Maybe  a  written  checklist  of 
job  tasks,  or  a  little  rhyme  to  help  someone 
remember  something.  One  employee  who 
was  bagging  groceries  couldn't  remember 
not  to  ask  for  tips.  "He  liked  rhyme,  so  he 
came  up  with  'Seal  my  lips,  don't  ask  for 
tips.'"  Once  the  client  is  proficient,  the  job 
coach  "just  fades  away."  The  Center  does 
stay  in  touch  throughout  employment  to  be 
sure  the  job  is  going  well,  or  to  help  deal  with 
changes  or  new  skills  training. 

We  tell  the  employer,  "We'U  pick  up 
where  your  in-house  training  leaves  off," 
says  Targett.  "We  can  offer  the  employer  a 
guarantee  that  the  job  will  get  done  while 
the  employee  is  learning." 

Targett  works  often  with  Virginia's 
Department  of  Rehabilitative  Services, 
which  helps  fund  job  coaches;  with  the  MCV 
Campus  and  Hospitals;  and  with  community 
businesses.  The  Center  has  ser\'ed  more  than 
500  clients,  and  supported  employment  has 
become  a  worldwide  model.  "We  train  peo- 
ple nationally  and  internationally.  A  lot  of 
international  Nasitors  come  to  the  center  to 
see  how  we  do  things.  We've  had  several 
groups  from  Japan — also  Ireland, 
Spain,  Australia,  and  a  few  other  coun- 
tries." 

Supported  employment  has 
worked  so  well,  Targett  says,  that  rehab 
counselors  have  applied  these  tech- 
niques to  people  with  less  severe  dis- 
abilities. "Which  is  great.  Many  people 
can  benefit  firom  some  level  of  support. 
Except  that  it  took  a  big  chunk  out  of 
the  available  funding — and  a  lot  of 
people  who  saw  the  success  didn't 
understand  how  much  more  time, 
money  and  eft'ort  it  takes  to  assist 
someone  with  a  severe  disability."  She's 
especially  concerned  about  people 


whose  income  levels  are  too  high  to  qualify 
for  Virginia  vocational  rehabilitation  ser- 
vices, but  too  low  to  pay  themselves  for  ser- 
vices they  need.  In  Targett's  department, 
nine  job  coaches  work  with  about  80  people 
a  year. 

With  the  success  of  supported  employ- 
ment, the  Center  is  expanding  its  mission. 
They  hope  this  fall  to  become  the  RRTC  on 
Workplace  Supports.  Project  Corp,  which 
Targett  leads,  is  a  good  example  of  the  new 
direction.  It  focuses  on  corporations  to  help 
them  look  at  what  they  already  offer,  and 
what  services  they  should  have,  which  people 
with  disabilities  can  access.  The  point  is  to 
smooth  the  way  for  students  with  disabilities 
to  transition  from  school  to  work. 

With  rhyme,  reason  and  technical  sup- 
port, the  RRTC  continues  to  match  people 
with  meaninsful  work. 


Rudo>ph^'!3!:j!L- 


Jewel  Sexton 


Annie  Louise  Wilkerson  '38MD 

School  of  Medicine  Outstanding 
Alumna 


Bertha  Rolfe'47BS/P  Hodges  Kt\  Stnice 
Award  Of  MCV  Alumni  As.soi-iation  of 
VCU.  Cyril  Mirmelstein  '42  DDS  Out- 
standing Alumnus  of  MCV  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  VCU  flanking  MC\'AA  Presi- 
dent John  Doswell  II  '79DDS 


Frances  McNew  '52BS  School  of  Nursing 
Outstanding  Alumna  with  Patricia  Bernal 
'80BS'91MS/N 


John  O'Bannon  III  '73  School 
of  Medicine's  Caravati  Service 
Award 


Charles  E.  Green  III  '66BS 

School  of  Pharmacy 
Distinguished  Alumnus 


Sanford  Lefcoe  '48DDS  School  of  Den- 
tistr)'  Outstanding  Alumnus  with  Dean 
Lindsay  Hunt 


Stephanie  Gail  Metzger  '86MS  School  of 
Nursing's  Outstanding  Clinical  Practice  Award 


Marianne  Rollings  '63BS 

School  of  Pharmacy 
Service  Award 


Opening! 


The  Paul  A.  Gross  Conference  Center 


T  A  -  D  A  !  Generosity  and  perseverance  brought  alumni  and 
friends  to  this  magic  moment  at  the  opening  of  the  Paul  A.  Gross 
Conference  Center.  MC\'.\A  President  John  Doswell  II  '79DDS, 
Gail  and  Paul  Gross  '64MHA/AH,  House  Committee  Chair 
Harry  Johnson  Jr.  '53MD  and  VCU  President  Eugene  Irani  are 
definitely  pleased. 


Well     Done!  The  House  Commitlcc  hciKK  .1  pL^ 
hard  work  for  the  Alumni  House  and  the  (.iross  t  enter. 


Ing  their  years  of 


Family  Meeting. A  proud  Gross  clan 
gathered  to  help  Paul  and  Gail  Gross  inaugurate  the 
new  conference  center. 


Q 


■     Men    of    the    Hour. 

"      ]ohn  Doswell,  current  president  of 
the  MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU, 
thanks  Barry  Kirkpatrick  '66MD  for 

his  time  as  president,  1997-98. 


Honorary    Member. 

MCVAA  President  lohn  Doswell  gives 
honorary  membership  in  the  MCV  Alumni 
Association  of  VCU  to  retiring  Dean 
Lindsay  Hunt,  of  the  School  of  Dentistry. 


50    Years    On 
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and  the  Ail-American  uiw 


By    Carolyn    Duckworth    '76BFA 


riow  does  a  graduate  go  from  the  medical  clinic  to  the  farm?  Such  tangents 

may  seem  strange  until  you  talk  to  three  alumni  whose  unique  paths  make  horse  sense. 


A  Gutful 


"There's  an  intimate  relationship  between  our  gut  and  us,"  explains 
Bryan  White  '82PhD/M-BH,  when  asked  why  he's  so  fascinated  by  the 
bacteria  that  thrive  in  the  dark  and  airless  world  of  intestines.  "We  need 
them,  they  need  us.  And  when  the  bacteria  are  out  of  balance,  it  affects 
us  adversely." 

Balancing  bacteria  is  no  circus  trick — out  of  whack  bacteria  can  kiU. 

White  is  searching  tor  a 
solution  to  one  bacteria- 
balance  problem  that 
threatens  premature 
human  infants.  Their 
gastrointestinal  tracts 
aren't  ready  to  complete- 
ly digest  food — even 
their  mother's  milk  can 
cause  problems.  Right 
now,  the  best  solution  is 
intravenous  feeding  with 
a  product  that  simulates 
the  nutrients  a 
baby  receives  in 
the  womb.  The 
product  works, 
but  delivering  it 
is  invasive  and 
expensive.  What 
if  we  could  inoc- 
ulate a  premature  baby's  intestines  with  the  bacteria  needed  to  properly 
digest  food?  But  how  much?  Which  kinds  of  bacteria?  These  are  all 
questions  that  White's  team  is  trying  to  figure  out  by  working  with  new- 
born pigs  whose  gastrointestinal  tracts  can  serve  as  models  for  human 
infants'. 

Although  he  studied  human  gastrointestinal  processes  in  his  doctor- 
al program,  animals  became  White's  subjects  when  he  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  "This  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  work 
on  Gl  bacteria,"  he  says.  "And  because  1  was  hired  by  the  Department  of 
Animal  Sciences,  I  serve  in  that  field." 

Like  his  work  with  pigs.  White's  research  on  cows'  digestion  may 
one  day  benefit  humans.  You'd  think  an  animal  that  has  four  stomachs 
and  chews  everything  twice  would  digest  anything  efficiently.  But  while 
their  stomachs  contain  enough  bacteria  to  digest  80  percent  of  the  plant 
tissue  they  eat,  only  40  percent  of  the  nutrients  are  actually  produced. 
Why  aren't  the  bacteria  more  efficient?  How  can  the  process  be 
improved?  And  why  bother?  Because  a  mere  5  percent  increase  in  effi- 
ciency translates  into  a  15  percent  increase  in  milk  and  meat  produc- 


"When  the  bacteria  are  out  of  balance, 
it  affects  us  adversely." 


tion.  Livestock  producers  would  spend  less  money  on  feed,  have  more 
product  to  sell — and  less  animal  manure  to  dispose  of. 

Obviously,  if  a  cattle  farmer  saves  money  and  makes  more  food,  that 
helps  us  all.  But  why  should  the  rest  of  us  care  how  much  manure  cattle 
produce?  Clean  water,  that's  why.  Improperly  stored  animal  waste  conta- 
minates groundwater  with  nitrogen.  Runoft  threatens  streams,  rivers  and 
lakes.  White  reasons  that  increasing  the  digestive  efficiency  of  cows,  pigs 
and  other  livestock  would  decrease  their  manure  and  protect  our  water. 

It  may  sound  as  though  he  spends  his  days  mucking  around  in 
manure-filled  barns.  In  fact.  White  says,  "I  don't  work  in  barns  much 
anymore  and  I  haven't  even  touched  a  test  tube  in  a  long  time.  I  don't 
get  to  do  much  bench  science;  I  direct  it."  He  writes  grants  to  bring  in 
money  for  research;  helps  his  graduate  students  design  experiments;  and 
teaches  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  microbiology. 

White  also  reviews  grant  proposals  each  year  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  "I'm  making  sure  your  tax  dollars  are  well  spent 
and  that  the  research  projects  benefit  society."  Like  his  own.  Nourishing 
premature  babies,  increasing  food  production  and  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment. Not  bad  for  a  guy  who  works  with  guts. 


Therapy  For  Thoroughbreds 


Molly  Layfield  '83BS(PT)/AH  has  been  riding  horses  since  she  was  a  lit- 
tle girl.  Like  many  kids,  as  she  grew  up,  she  wondered  if  there  was  a  way 
to  combine  a  career  with  her  passion.  She  decided  to  go  into  physical 
therapy  and  work  with 
handicapped  equestrians. 
Then,  during  training,  one 
of  her  horses  came  up  lame 
just  before  a  competition. 
She  applied  physical  thera- 
py techniques — and  they 
worked.  Layfield  asked 
around  physical  therapy 
and  equestrian  circles,  and 
found  only  a  few  other  peo- 
ple using  human  physical 
therapy  techniques  with 
horses.  Presto!  La)'field  had 
her  magic  com- 
bination. 

"I  hooked  up 
with  a  vet  who 
was  gracious 
enough  to  help 
me,"  she  says. 


"Cold  laser  therapy  is  especially  useful  in 
horses.  I  don't  think  anything  can  touch  it.' 


"and  he  gave  me  my  first  cases."  It  went  fi-om  there.  Today,  veterinari- 
ans all  over  central  Virginia  refer  horses  with  problems  to  Layfield's 
business.  Equine  Mechanics,  in  Hanover,  Virginia. 

Her  work  begins  with  observation.  She  watches  the  animal  move, 
with  and  without  a  rider.  She  looks  to  see  if  its  footfalls  are  even,  if  the 
rider  is  crooked,  if  the  saddle  is  placed  properly.  These  and  other  obser- 
vations give  clues  to  the  location  and  source  of  the  problem.  She  chooses 
the  therapy  and  begins  treatment. 

A  physical  therapist  who  works  with  humans  relies  on  patients  to 
complain,  curse,  or  othenvise  verbally  describe  whatever  they  are  feeling 
as  the  therapist  works.  With  horses,  you  don't  get  irritable  comments — 
you  risk  a  kick  in  the  shin.  La)'field  pays  close  attention  to  her  patients: 
"If  they  threaten  to  kick  or  bite,  you  know  you've  found  a  sore  spot. 
They'll  also  tell  you  when  you  relieve  pain — they'll  relax,  they'll  chew  or 
salivate,  or  their  eyes  wall  get  glassy." 

Although  she  uses  traditional  therapies  like 
massage,  exercise,  and  ultrasound,  Layfield 
finds  the  new  technology  of  cold  laser  especially 
useful  in  horses.  "I  don't  think  anything  can 
touch  it,"  she  says.  Using  both  visible  and  invis- 
ible light,  the  laser  works  at  the  cellular  level  to 
increase  cellular  metabolism  and  the  move- 
ment of  white  blood  cells  into  a  wound.  It  also 
stimulates  production  of  healing  tissue,  and 
decreases  pain  and  scarring.  Treatment  is  quick 
and  painless.  And,  unlike  drugs,  which  are 
stricdy  limited  on  the  show  circuit,  laser  thera- 
py can  be  used  right  up  to  showtime. 

One  of  her  laser  patients  was  a  world-cham- 
pionship Appaloosa  who  had  been  injured 
before  a  competition.  She  applied  laser  therapy, 
and  he  competed  successfully  eight 
weeks  later. 

"It's  nice  to  work  with  the  high  com- 
petition horses,"  Layfield  allows,  "but 
my  best  clients  are  the  backyard  horses. 
That's  what  really  makes  it  for  you."  She 
recently  treated  an  old  horse  that  suf- 
fered from  a  deteriorating  bone  in  his  foot.  He  was  lame,  and  nothing 
had  helped  him.  La)'field  worked  with  a  terrier  to  change  the  horse's 
shoes,  and  she  used  laser  therapy.  "He's  one-hundred  percent  okay 
now,"  she  says.  "He's  perfect,  and  no  drugs."  That  old  horse  is  back  in 
the  ring  and  learning  new  tricks. 

Layfield  has  also  helped  a  mare  and  her  owner  continue  to  ride 
together.  As  the  ovmer  moved  up  in  skills,  she  would  try  to  increase  the 
mare's  abilities.  Unfortunately,  the  increased  activity  would  tear  up  scar 
tissue  over  the  mare's  patella  and  she  would  go  lame.  The  owner  came 
to  Layfield.  Laser  therapy  broke  up  the  scar  issue  and  eliminated  the 
problem.  The  horse  is  now  training  again  with  the  owner,  and  they  are 
both  increasing  their  skills  as  a  team. 

With  such  success  stories,  Layfield  knows  that  her  childhood  dream 
really  has  come  true,  thanks  to  that  magic  combination  of  career  and 
passion  that  she  discovered  while  at  VCU. 

Got  Milk? 

What  does  a  physician  and  medical  administrator  do  when  he  retires? 
How  about  becoming  a  full-time  farmer?  That's  exactly  what  Wynd- 
ham  Blanton  Jr.  '50MD  '52HS  did — and  it  ruined  his  golf  game.  He 
had  bought  his  family's  farm  on  the  Appomattox  from  his  brothers  and 
sisters  in  1960.  While  he  was  still  practicing  medicine  and  later,  traveling 
the  world  as  a  medical  administrator,  Blanton  worked  his  larm  on  the 


Wyndham  Blanton  Jr.  makes  a  moo  point. 


weekends  and  Wednesday  afternoons.  "My  golf  game  disappeared,"  he 
jokes. 

Blanton  began  farming  just  as  techniques  for  artificial  insemination 
were  being  developed,  so  he  thought  dairy  farming  might  be  an  interest- 
ing opportunity.  He  began  to  raise  and  milk  purebred  Holstein  dairy 
cattie — the  big  black  and  white  cows  that  symbolize  mUk  to  people 
around  the  world. 

He  took  on  the  challenge  of  breeding  a  national  champion  cow.  He 
studied  the  lineage  of  bulls  and  cows,  and  the  different  cattle  types — the 
small  but  significant  differences  in  milk  production,  body  conforma- 
tion, and  longevity.  He  carefiiUy  chose  the  genetic  characteristics  he 
wanted  to  emphasize,  and  planned  the  breeding  accordingly.  Blanton 
successfully  developed  an  All-American  cow,  and  showed  her  in  Chica- 
go, Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 

He  went  stiU  further.  During  Blanton's  pres- 
idency, the  Virginia  Holstein  Association  helped 
dair)'  farmers  understand  and  appreciate  how  to 
organize  and  use  genetic  information.  Breeders 
often  relied  on  genetic  information  from  small 
samples  of  population — sometimes  as  few  as  six 
animals.  These  samples  were  far  too  small  to  be 
statistically  valid,  and  using  them  led  to  a  lot  of 
misinformation  about  bloodlines  and  genetics. 
The  USDA  organized  the  genetic  information 
fiom  dairy  cows  across  the  countr)',  and  then 
developed  a  statistically  vaUd  genetic  database 
that  breeders  could  use  to  make  decisions  about 
which  cows  and  buUs  to  breed. 

The  work  of  the  Virginia  Holstein  Associa- 
tion led  the  way 

in  the  use  of  a  nationwide  database  holding 
genetic  information  on  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Holsteins.  This  increased  organization 
and  dissemination  of  genetic  informa- 
tion helped  Holstein  breeders  develop 
cows  that  produced  milk  with  increased 
amounts  of  fat  and  protein,  and  that 
produced  increased  amounts  of  this 
richer  milk.  In  one  decade,  the  production  of  the  average  dair\'  cow- 
almost  doubled — without  using  growth  hormones,  a  practice  that  is 
strongly  questioned  by  many.  ( Fewer  than  25  percent  of  Virginia  dairy 
farmers  use  them,  Blanton  says.) 

After  retiring  from  medicine  in  1984,  Wyndham  farmed  full-time. 
He  inseminated  cows,  milked  cows,  sold  cows  and  talked  cows.  "It  was  a 
wonderful  time  of  my  life,"  he  says.  And  also  an  incredibly  active  time — 
he  spent  many  days  on  the  tractor  working  the  grain  fields  and  wrangling 
1500-pound  animals.  By  1994,  he  had  to  admit  the  time  had  come  to 
retire  from  this  work  he  enjoyed  so  much.  "Farming  was  more  than  I 
could  do  physically." 

Today  Blanton  lives  in  Richmond  and  serves  his  communit)'  as  an 
advisor  and  volunteer.  He  is  the  Nice  chair  of  the  current  VCU  capital 
campaign,  on  the  advisory  committee  to  the  Dean  of  Medicine,  and 
helps  organize  alumni  seminars.  And,  yes, 

he  has  returned  to  the  golf  course.  "You  can't  imagine  what  a  35-year 
absence  has  done  to  my  game,"  he  laments. 

Carolyn  Duckworth 's  old  VCU  buddies  still  greet  her  with  quacks;  and  she 
was  intrigued  to  find  something  in  common  with  both  Lisa  and  her  hus- 
band. Carolyn's  BFA  is  in  crafts,  and  now  she  writes  often  on  wildlife  and 
the  environment — for  Ranger  Rick  and  National  Wildlife  magazines, 
among  others. 
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By     Susie    Wurzbach 


The  MCV  Foundation  celebrates 

a  great  50  years  of  support  for  the  University 


Herbert  "Hobie"  Claiborne  '50MD,  MCV  Foundation  president,  with  Annette  and 
Baruj  Benacerraf  and  IVIicl<ey  Dowdy,  MCV  Foundation  vice  president 


Ruth  Harris,  Alex  Kay,  Louis  Harris,  Kris  and  Michael  McMunn  '77DDS, 
Fran  Kay  '59BS/N 


The  MCV  Foundation  staff:  Edie  Bleattler,  Chris  Gove,  Lisa  Fearnow,  Micl<ey 
Dowdy,  Lone  Wohlhueter  and  Sharon  Larkins 


The  MCV  Foundation's  Annual  Dinner  in  July  marked  the 
kick-off  celebration  of  the  Foundation's  fiftieth  anniversary. 
Nobel  laureate  Dr.  Baruj  Benacerraf  '45MD,  was  the  hon- 
ored guest  at  the  black  tie  event.  The  only  MCV  alumnus  to 
achieve  such  a  great  distinction,  Benacerraf  was  one  of  three 
to  share  the  1980  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine  and  Physiology 
for  discoveries  of  immune  response  genes  and  how  they 
function  in  combating  cancer  and  other  diseases.  Chairman 
emeritus  of  the  Harvard  Department  of  Pathology  and  CEO 
and  president  emeritus  of  the  Dana-Farber  Cancer  Institute, 
Benacerraf  has  produced  outstanding  contributions  to  sci- 
ence over  the  past  50  years,  particularly  in  the  study  of  can- 
cer and  AIDS. 

Seven  supporters  were  recognized  with  MCV  Founda- 
tion "Star"  awards  for  their  outstanding  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  MCV  Campus  during  1997-98:  Dr.  Erika  Blanton 
'71MD'73HS,  Dr.  Louis  Harris,  Dr.  Robert  Irby  '48MD, 
Dr.  Harry  Johnson  '53MD,  Dr.  Robert  Petres  '7  IMS,  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Thalhimer  and  Dr.  Percy  Wootton  '57MD'63HS. 
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Harry  Young,  Jane  Carlson,  Harry  Johnson 
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Lou  Moelchert,  Jane  Pendleton  Wooton  '65MD'67HS  and 

Percy  Wootton 
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"A  Richmond  Phenomenon" 

VCU  President,  Dr.  Eugene  Irani,  has  "seen  the 
future,"  and  it  works.  Irani  took  a  three-month 
sabbatical  this  spring  and  summer  to  investigate 
what  observers  are  calhng  "the  Cambridge  Phe- 
nomenon." He  went  to  England  to  find  out  what 
turned  that  quiet  college  community  into  "the 
greatest  concentration  of  high-tech  activity  in 

Europe."  Ihere  are  a  lot  of  paral- 
lels with  Richmond,  Irani  says, 
and  he  is  eager  to  import  success. 
In  fact,  he  feels  the  job  is  half 
done  already. 

"Richmond  now  needs  to 
go  to  the  next  level  if  its  status  as 
a  high-technology  center  is  to 
become  a  significant  part  of  its 
regional  and  national  reputa- 
Dr.  Eugene  Trani  tjon-  -pj-ani  told  the  Richmond 

Times-Dispatch. 
Irani  outlines  the  steps  toward  "a  Richmond  phe- 
nomenon" in  The  Cambridge  Report.  He  is  particu- 
larly excited  about  the  role  of  synergy  in  creating  this 
kind  of  center.  In  talking  with  "these  brilliant  scien- 
tists about  chemical  synthesis  and  microelectronic 
technology  and  life  sciences  and  biotechnology,  they 
would  say,  'You  don't  understand.  They're 
all  the  same  technology.  They're  coming 
together.'"  Some  major  correlations  with 
Cambridge  and  direcfions  he  sees  for  Rich- 
mond are: 

•  The  presence  of  high-tech  university 
and  corporate  research  facilities,  such  as 
the  White  Oak  Semiconductor  Plant;  a 
$75  million  research  building  at  American 
Home  Products;  Ethyl  Corp's  downtown 
research  facilities;  industry  research  at 
Re)'nolds  Metal,  DuPont,  Philip  Morris,  and 
Allied  Signal;  the  Virginia  Biotechnolog)'  Park, 
the  School  of  Engineering  and  the  planned  new 
Life  Sciences  Building; 

•  Land — which  Cambridge  doesn't  have — to 
develop  further  research  facilities  and  large  and 
small-scale  manufacturing  plants,  which,  along 
with  universities,  will  form  high-tech  corridors 
along  interstates  64  and  95; 

•  A  continuing  strategy  for  recruiting  multi- 
national knowledge-based  companies;  and 

•  An  opportunity  for  strong  leadership  to  work 
with  community  and  higher  education  to  develop 
and  implement  a  vision  for  the  future. 

Virginia  Gets  IT 

Dr.  Trani's  high-tech  aspirations  received  another 
boost  with  his  recent  appointment  to  Governor 
lames  Gilmore's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on 
Information  Technology.  The  34-person  com- 
mission includes  America  Online  Chair  and  CEO 
Steve  Case  and  MCI-WorldCom  Vice  Chair  lohn 
Sidgmore  as  well  as  Virginia  cabinet  secretaries 
and  legislators.  The  commission  will  study  and 


Judy  Collins 


make  recommendations  on  Internet  policy,  infor- 
mation technology  as  an  economic  development 
tool,  workforce  training,  and  bringing  IT  to  all 

parts  of  the  state. 

Molecular  Smiles 

Slightly  more  than  a  year  after  kick-oft  in  April, 
1997,  a  $4  million  campaign  is  complete,  estab- 
lishing an  Institute  for  Oral  and  Craniofacial 
Molecular  Biology  in  the  School  of  Dentistry. 
Campaign  chair  Dr.  Jeffrey  Levin  '68DDS  is 
pleased  that  "our  200  alumni  volunteers  translat- 
ed into  more  than  800  contributors." 

The  interdisciplinary  Institute's  director, 
microbiologist  Dr.  Frank  Macrina,  looks  forward 
to  working  with  "colleagues  from  the  Massey 
Cancer  Center,  the  School  of  Medicine  and  even 
private  companies  in  the  Virginia  Biotechnology 
Research  Park  to  attack  serious  research  prob- 
lems, such  as  oral  cancer  and  cancers  of  the  head 
and  neck."  The  six-month  construction  project 
begins  in  the  spring. 

Excellence  in  Women's  Health  Care 

VCU's  Women's  HealthCare  at  Stony  Point  in 
Richmond  has  won  the  1998  National  E.xcellence 
Award  for  Outstanding  Compre- 
hensive Women's  Health  Services. 
Executive  Director  Judy  Collins, 
accepted  the  award  in  September 
from  the  National  Association  of 
Professionals  in  Women's  Health 
Care.  The  association  commented 
that  "The  comprehensiveness  and 
gender-sensitiNity  of  your  center 
are  clearly  deserving  of  this  nation- 
al award.  Your  program  |is|  a 
benchmark  for  excellence." 

When  VCU's  MCV  Hospitals  established  the 
Center  in  1993,  there  was  nothing  like  it  in  the 
United  States.  Since  then,  similar  centers  have 
proliferated.  Collins,  a  nurse  practitioner  in 
women's  health,  says,  "We  wanted  Women's 
Healthcare  to  focus  on  empowering  rather  than 
exploiting  women,"  to  be  not  just  a  "marketing 
gimmick,"  but  to  provide  "health  care  that 
women  truly  need  and  want."  The  Center  is 
designed  to  make  the  patient  a  partner  on  the 
health  care  team.  Many  of  the  interdisciplinary 
staff  are  funded  researchers  who  can  bring  the  lat- 
est information  and  treatment  to  their  patients. 

Hunt  for  Dean 

The  hunt  tor  a  new  dean  of  the  School  of  Den- 
tistry is  over,  and  on  September  1,  Dean  Hunt 
succeeded  Dean  Hunt.  Dr.  Lindsay  Hunt  is  retir- 
ing after  13  years  as  dean.  Dr.  Ronald  Hunt 
comes  to  the  MCV  Campus  fi-om  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  he  was 
associate  dean  for  Academic  Affairs  in  the  School 
of  Dentistiy. 


Dr.  Ronald  Hunt 


Hunt's  research  in  dental  and 
public  health  is  supported  federal- 
ly and  commercially  and  generat- 
ed more  than  40  scientific  papers. 
A  board-certified  public  health 
dentist,  he  holds  joint  appoint- 
ments as  the  Harry  Lyons  Profes- 
sor in  the  School  of  Dentistry  and 
a  professor  of  preventive  medicine 
and  public  health  in  the  School  of 
Medicine. 

Hunt  plans  "to  strengthen  the  School's 
research  focus,  which  will  be  enhanced  with  the 
building  of  the  Institute  for  Oral  and  Craniofacial 
Molecular  Biology.  I  also  want  to  increase  diver- 
sity and  bolster  graduate  scholarships." 

Another  concern  is  completing  the  renovation 
of  several  clinical  and  preclinical  facilities. 
Recently  at  UNC,  Hunt  led  development  of  an 
Electronic  Course  Syllabus  for  DDS  students. 

MCVH  AMONG  "America's  Best" 

VCU's  MCV  Hospitals  was  ranked  as  one  of 
"America's  Best  Hospitals"  by  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  magazine.  In  the  luly  20  issue,  the  magazine 
placed  three  of  MCVH's  specialty  programs  among 
the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States: 
Rehabilitation  20th 
Gynecology  36th 
Orthopedics  38th 
MCVH  was  one  of  only  132  hospitals  out  of 
6,400  in  the  United  States  to  have  at  least  one  of 
its  patient  care  facilities  ranked  among  the  best. 
The  magazine  surveys  physicians  and  uses  statis- 
tical data  to  produce  the  list,  a  consumers'  guide 
to  medical  care. 


Honoring  Our  Own 

Three  of  the  four  faculty  members 
distinguished  for  contributions  to 
VCU  during  Convocation  this  year 
were  trom  the  MCV  Campus.  Dr. 
Peter  Byron,  professor  of  pharmacy 
and  pharmaneutics  and  Distin- 
guished Scholar,  is  one  of  the 
world's  top  pharmaceutical  aerosol 
scientists,  who  brought  about  an 
international  consensus  on  aerosol 
testing  and  regulations  for  inhalant 
drugs.  Dr.  Roljert  Lamb,  winner  of 
the  Distinguished  Sen'ice  Award 
and  a  specialist  in  biomechanics,  is 
professor  and  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Therapy,  rated 
16th  best  graduate  program  by  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report  magazine. 
Dr.  Joseph  Ornato,  who  received 
the  Award  of  Excellence,  is  chair  of 
emergency  medicine  and  director  of 
the  Richmond  Ambulance  Author- 
it)'.  He  is  a  pioneer  in  developing 
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Dr.  Randolph  Barker 


pre-hospital  emergency  cardiac  care 
and  one  of  only  two  physicians  in 
the  U.S.  who  is  board-certified  in 
the  three  speciahies  of  emergency 
medicine,  cardiolog)'  and  internal 
medicine. 

Distinguished  Teacher,  Dr. 
Randolph  Barker,  was  the  School  of 
Business's  Distinguished  Teacher 

for  1992;  he  focuses  on  organizational  assessment 

and  business  communication. 

Engineering  A  School 

Although  the  official  opening  of  the  sumptuous 
new  granite  and  glass  School  of  Engineering  at 
Belvidere  and  Main  Streets  is  November  13,  fac- 
ulty and  students  have  been  learning  and  work- 
ing in  the  state-of-the-art  facilities  since  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  semester.  The  building's 
Microelectronics  Center  is  slated  to  open  in 
early  1999. 

Dean  Henry  McGee's  philosophy  of  marr\'ing 
academics  with  innovation  and  industry  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  school's  diverse  support  from  businesses 
like  Motorola,  state  and  local  government,  and 
individuals.  \'CU  has  reached  $26.5  million  of  its 
S30  million  goal.  Two  industrv'  luminaries  recently 
joined  the  School  of  Engineering  Foundation 
Board.  Wa)Tie  Nesbitt  is  president  and  general 
manager  of  White  Oak  Semiconductor  plant,  and 
Sean  Hunkler  is  Virginia  site  manager  for  Motoro- 
la Semiconductor  Products  Sector.  The  two  com- 
panies will  be  major  local  emplo)'ers  of  VCU  engi- 
neering graduates. 

Provost  Steps  Down 

After  31  years.  Dr.  Grace  Harris 
'60MSW',  VCU's  highest-ranking 
academic  officer  and  one  of  its 
longest-serving  administrators, 
will  retire  as  provost  and  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs 
next  lune. 

"It  is  the  right  time  and  the 
right  thing  to  do  at  this  point  in 
my  life,"  Harris  comments.  "And 
what's  great  about  this  retirement 
is  that  I  won't  be  leaving  the  university  entirely.  I 
plan  to  keep  my  commitment  to  VCU."  She  will 
stay  on  as  a  professor  and  continue  to  guide 
several  projects. 

Harris  joined  VCU  in  1967  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor, then  became  director  of  student  affairs  in 
the  School  of  Social  Work.  She  was  dean  of  the 
school  from  1982-90,  when  she  became  vice 
provost  for  Continuing  Studies  and  Public  Ser- 
vice. In  1993  she  was  named  provost  and  vice 
president,  and  has  twice  acted  as  president  in  Dr. 
Trani's  absence. 

She  has  provided  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  VCU's  long-range  Strategic  Plan,  the 
School  of  Engineering,  the  Adcenter  and  the  21st 
Century  News  Center  in  the  School  of  Mass 
Communications,  and  several  interdisciplinar)' 
Centers  of  E.xcellence.  She  has  been  instrumental 
in  forging  VCU's  international  agenda.  She 
counts  service  on  a  number  of  communit)'  boards 
and  projects  among  her  accomphshments. 

"Dr.  Harris  has  been  a  very  important  member 
of  the  VCU  team  and  the  Richmond  community 
for  many  years,"  said  VCU's  president. 


Dr.  Grace  Harris 


Dr.  Eugene  Trani.  "Her  talent  is  immeasurable." 

Worth  the  Risk 

Dr.  Robert  Fisher  (far  right)  led  the  team  at  VCU's  MCV 
Hospitals  that  opened  a  door  to  new  transplant  possibili- 
ties. The  surgery  in  luly  successfully  transplanted  healthy 
liver  tissue  from  a  wife  to  her  husband.  MCV  officials 
believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  part  of  a  liver  has  been 
transplanted  from  an  adult  into  an  unrelated  adult. 

Bruce  and  Christina  Wenger  faced  the  possibility  of 
leaving  their  14-month-old  son  parentless,  which  doctors  say  made  a  tough  decision  even  more  diffi- 
cult. But  Christina — a  Marine  Corps  Reservist — decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  donation  of  60  percent  of 
her  liver  to  her  husband,  who  suffered  from  a  disease  of  the  bile  ducts. 

Unlike  other  organs,  the  liver  regenerates  itself  But  until  now,  transplants  involved  much  smaller 
pieces  of  the  organ,  often  transplanted  into  children,  or  posthumous  donations.  New  surgical  tech- 
niques made  it  possible  to  transplant  the  large  section  of  the  organ  Wegner  needed.  With  successful 
partial  transplants,  Fisher  hopes,  many  more  adult  Americans  can  and  will  be  donors,  saving  many 
lives.  Partial  liver  donations  could  become  as  common  as  donating  blood.  Now,  he  says,  "adults  are 
dying  on  the  waiting  list." 

The  1 3  1  /2-hour  operation  drew  widespread  media  attention,  including  coverage  on  CNN's  "The 
World  Today"  and  ABC's  "Good  Morning  America." 

Bon    Mots   on    HMOs 

VCU  health  administration  faculty  members  claimed  three  of  the  top  four  places — including  First — in 
a  recent  American  Academy  of  Medical  Administrators  competition.  The  1998  Marriott  Corporation 
Health  Care  Services  Facult)'  Publication  of  the  Year  Award  competition  recognizes  excellence  and 
originality  in  health-care  administration  research  and  writing. 

Michael  McCue  won  First  Place  with  "Association  of  HMO  Penetration  &  Other  Credit  Qualit)'  Fac- 
tors with  Tax-E.xempt  Bond  Yields."  Second  runner-up  was  Yasar  Ozcan,  co-author  of  "Organizational 
Performance  in  the  Community  Mental  Health  System;  The  Need  Fulfillment  Perspective."  Third  run- 
ners-up  were  Ian  Clement,  Michael  McCue,  Roice  Luke,  lames  Bramble,  Louis  Rossiter,  Yasar  Ozcan 
and  Chih-Wen  Pai  with  "Strategic  Hospital  Alliances;  Impact  on  Financial  Performance." 

There  Are  No  "Accidents" 

Dr.  Rao  Ivatury  has  joined  VCU's  MCV  Hospitals  as  director  of  its  Level  I  Trauma 
Center.  The  author  of  more  than  130  journal  articles  and  a  trauma  textbook,  Ivatury 
arrived  at  MCVH  this  spring  from  New  York  Medical  College  and  the  Lincoln  Medical 
&  Mental  Health  Center  in  the  Bronx,  where  he  directed  their  Level  I  Trauma  Center. 
He  will  emphasize  preventing  injur)'  and  reducing  length  of  stay. 

"Trauma  shouldn't  be  described  as  an  accident,"  says  Ivatury;  "it's  an  incident  drat  could 
have  been  prevented.  Looking  at  ways  to  prevent  youth  violence,  motor  vehicle  accidents 
and  burns,  MCVH  is  uniquely  situated  to  make  a  difference  in  our  communit)'." 

As  director  of  ER,  Ivatury  will  also  manage  die  Surgical-Trauma  ICU  and  die  Evans- 
Ha)'nes  Burn  Center.  He  plans  to  continue  his  ovm  research  into  how  patients'  gastroin- 
testinal mucosa  may  fail  after  trauma,  leaving  them  vulnerable  to  serious  infections. 

Mind-Body  Connection 

.More  than  150  scientists,  clinicians  and  teachers  from  around  the  world  gathered  in  Richmond  in  June 
to  share  the  latest  studies  and  research  findings  on  the  relationship  between  the  brain  and  the  body  and 
how  this  interaction  affects  behavior.  The  Seventh  International  Behavioral  Neurosdence  Society  Con- 
ference "e.xamined  the  questions  of  how  we  use  our  brain  to  control  the  rest  of  our  body  and  what  role 
genetics  plays  in  that  process,"  said  Dr.  lohn  Rosecrans,  local  conference  organizer  and  professor  of 
pharmacology  and  toxicology,  and  rehabilitation  counseling. 

Keynote  speaker  Dr.  Kenneth  Kendler  of  VCU  presented  a  current  perspective  on  psychiatric  genet- 
ics, and  Rosecrans  presented  his  research  on  the  efficacy  of  nicotine  in  treating  neurological  diseases 
like  Parkinson's  and  Alzheimer's.  Other  speakers  included  Dr.  Miklos  Palkovitz  of  Budapest,  who 
spoke  about  the  clinical  organization  of  the  stress  response  to  painfiji  stimuli,  and  Dr.  Yutaka  Momura 
of  lapan,  who  discussed  how  eating  releases  certain  chemicals  in  the  brain. 

Catalyst 

More  than  400  pharmaceutical  professionals,  educators  and  researchers  from  countries  as  far  away  as 
Kuwait,  France,  Israel,  lapan,  Norway,  Poland  and  South  Korea  came  to  Richmond  in  June  to  discuss 
their  research  at  the  26th  Biennial  National  Medicinal  Chemistr)'  Symposium. 

New  biological  disease  targets  for  fighting  cancer  as  well  as  research  techniques  used  to  discover  drug 
molecules  were  among  the  highlights  of  the  four-day  symposium,  cosponsored  by  VCU's  Department 
of  Medicinal  Chemistry  and  the  Division  of  Medicinal  Chemistry  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
Other  topics  explored  in  the  35  sessions  included  chemokines,  the  protein  p53  as  a  drug  target,  carbo- 
hydrate memetics,  structure-based  drug  design  and  molecular  modehng  in  the  21st  century. 

"It  is  truly  an  honor  to  host  one  of  the  leading  international  meetings  in  our  field,"  said  Dr.  Donald 
Abraham,  chair  of  medicinal  chemistry  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 


Dr.  Rao  Ivatury 
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Crime  Scene 

The  Virginia  Biotechnology  Research  Park  moved  ahead  in  August  with  the 
dedication  of  Biotech  Two,  home  of  the  state  Division  of  Forensic  Science  and 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Examiner. 
Among  the  technologically  sophisticated  lab- 
oratories in  the  new  facility  is  Forensic  Sci- 
ence's DNA  analysis  unit,  a  nationally  recog- 
nized program  that  has  created  the  world's 
second-largest  DNA  database  for  use  in 
identifving  criminal  suspects.  Other  labs 
handle  firearms,  fingerprints,  documents, 
^  ■         j^        drugs,  alcohol  and  toxic  material  and  crime 

yw W^       '  ^g^   scene  trace  evidence. 

ICU  Nurses  PACK  Health  Education 

For  the  seventh  year  in  a  row,  ICU  nurses  from  VCU's  MCV  Hospitals 


received  awards  from  the  American  Association  of  Critical  Care  Nurses. 
Debbie  Grice,  a  nurse  in  the  Cardiac  Surgery  Intensive  Care  Unit,  won  the 
Siemens-AACN  Excellence  in  Caring  Practices  Award  for,  "Giving  Dignity 
to  the  Dying;  A  Story  of  Hope.  A  Story  of  Comfort,"  based  on  experience. 
She  emphasizes  the  importance  of  compassion  in  critical-care  nursing. 

A  second  award  went  to  a  group  of  Cardiac  Surgery  ICU  nurses,  "the  Cardiac 
PACK,"  for  developing  a  cardiac  education  program.  The  team  travels  around 
the  Richmond  area  delivering  "Heart  Saver"  classes,  which  combine  lifestyle 
education  with  CPR,  to  elementap.'  and  middle  school  students  and  staff. 

Dean  Tuckman  to  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Howard  Tuckman,  dean  of  the  School  of  Business,  leaves  VCU  to  take  the 
helm  of  Rutgers  University's  Business  School  in  January.  Dean  since  1993, 
Tuckman  has  hired  14  new  faculty  members;  created  a  student  team-building 
center,  upgraded  technology  and  made  other  renovations  in  the  Business 
Building;  and  cultivated  the  school's  business  council,  "a  who's  who  of  Rich- 
mond business  leaders"  who  are  "deeply  involved  with  the  School." 


"Not    a    One-man    Show" 

L.  Preston  Hale  '72BS/P  is  an  excellent  problem  solver,  which  makes  him  an 
excellent  choice  to  lead  the  School  of  Pharmacy's  Centennial  Campaign.  He 
is  also  generous  with  his  time  and  his  expertise;  he  has  donated  pharmacy 
software  he  designed  to  the  School  and  volunteered  his  time  on  advisory 
committees. 

After  graduation,  Hale  owned  and  operated  several  pharmacies  in  Cen- 
tral Virginia.  In  '76,  he  leased  an  early  computer  program  to  help  run  his 
business,  "in  a  little  town  in  Louisa  County.  I  could  see  what  it  did  for  my 
pharmacy,  but  it  was  costing  $1,100  a  month — in  1976."  Hale  thought  he 
could  do  better. 

He  already  knew  what  pharmacists'  needs  were,  so  "I  read  a  book,"  Hale 
says,  sounding  a  little  surprised  that  he  was  able  to  learn  programming  and 
design  his  system  from  that.  His  company.  Compute  Rx,  went  "from  0  to 
1,000  installations  in  the  first  year."  By  the  time  he  sold  the  company  to  QSl 
Data  Systems,  there  were  6,000  installations  in  independent  pharmacies  and 
medical  facilities  from  Alaska  to  Guam.  Hale  is  now  Mid-Atlantic  Regional 
Manager  for  QSl. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy,  he  says,  "gave  me  the  opportunity  to  interact 
with  the  medical  profession  so  I  could  communicate  with  them  and  under- 


stand what  everyone's  needs  were.  I  was  able  to  connect  the 
pharmacy  knowledge  with  the  technology.  And  this  was 
not  a  one-man  show,"  he  adds.  "In  my  career,  I've  been 
lucky  to  be  surrounded  by  good  people.  Even  our  cus- 
tomers would  say,  'Hey,  how  about  this?'  and  let  us  know 
what  they  needed." 

The  program  manages  all  third-party  information,  and 
automatically  dials  up  insurance  companies.  It  handles 
clinical  pharmaceutical  information:  checks  for  duplica- 
tion, for  drug  interactions,  allergies,  minimum-maximum  and  pediatric 
doses,  food  warnings — and  prints  the  icons  on  the  label.  It  tracks  inventory, 
allowing  pharmacists  to  keep  minimum  inventories,  and  automatically  dials 
wholesalers  for  placing  orders. 

As  chair  of  the  School's  Advancement  Council,  Hale  is  eager  to  take  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  into  its  second  century.  "This  is  an  exciting  time,  as  we 
approach  the  100th  year  that  the  School  has  educated  pharmacists  in  Vir- 
ginia." He  suggests  to  fellow  alumni  that  "this  is  a  time  that  aU  of  us  who 
have  benefited  financially  from  our  education  should  think  about  giving 
some  of  those  rewards  back  to  the  university."  After  all,  the  campaign  is  not 
a  one-person  operation,  either. 


—  And    What    Progress! 

We've  done  it.  Campaign  Chair  Dick  Robertson 
announced  on  April  23  that  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University's  Partners  for  Progress  Cam- 
paign had  surpassed  its  $125  million  minimum 
goal  sixteen  months  ahead  of  schedule.  By  Sep- 
tember, the  campaign  total  was  $136,654,660. 
During  the  campaign,  the  number  of  alumni 
contributing  to  the  university  has  also  increased 
by  70  percent.  Thanks  to  your  efforts  and  gen- 
erosity, the  national  Council  for  Advancement 
and  Support  of  Education  named  VCU  to  receive 
its  national  "Overall  Fund-Raising  Performance 
and  Improvement"  award. 

"As  we  enter  the  home  stretch  of  one  of  the 
most  important  initiatives  in  the  University's  his- 
tory," says  VCU  President  Eugene  Trani,  "we  are 
gratefijl  for  the  tremendous  support  that  we  have 
received." 

But  we're  far  from  finished,  and  the  univer- 
sity still  needs  alumni  support.  Several  projects 
and  goals  of  the  campaign  still  require  funding. 
Dr.  Trani  reports  that  several  million  each  still 
needs  to  be  raised  for  the  Massey  Cancer  Center; 
the  Stuart  C.  Siegel  Center;  the  VCU  School  of 


Engineering;  renovation  of  classrooms  in  the 
School  of  Business;  and  for  professorships  and 
merit  scholarships  campuswide.  Vhaie  make  out 
diecks  to  the  MCV  Foundation,  or  to  a  particular 
School's  Annual  Fund.  Send  to  MCV  Foundation; 
P.O.  Box  9S0234;  Richmond,  VA  23298-0234. 

Our    Scholars 

Supporting  our  best  students  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  university, 
and  these  students  themselves  are  the  best  argu- 
ment. We  thought  you'd  like  to  meet  a  couple  of 
them. 

Laura  Newbanks  is  exuberant.  Her  glowing 
enthusiasm  lights  eveiy  facet  of  her  life,  in  class  at 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  or  at  the  helm  of  her  fra- 
ternity. "In  my  second  year  of  college  I  was  the 
president  of  a  women's  pharmaceutical  fraternity. 
Kappa  Epsilon.  It  really  opened  my  eyes  on  how 
to  deal  with  different  types  of  opinions  and  tr)'  to 
fulfill  what  everyone  expected."  She  continued  as 
treasurer  and  participated  in  the  fraternity's  1997 
National  Convention. 

Newbanks  holds  the  1998-99  Edward  E.  Wil- 
ley  Pharmacy  Scholarship,  which  goes  to  a  stu- 


dent in  the  final  year  of  the  Doctor  of  Pharmac)' 
program  who  shows  outstanding  leadership  and 
academic  performance — she  has  an  impeccable 
3.98  average.  "I'm  very  proud  of  this  award.  I 
wasn't  too  sure  I  would  get  it,"  she  says.  An 
intern  at  Augusta  Medical  School  in  Harrisburg, 
Virginia,  Newbanks  plans  to  work  in  the  clinical 
or  ambulatory  side  of  pharmacy. 

Rich  Bagnall  '98MD  left  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood to  marry.  And  then  he  entered  the  School 
of  Medicine  at  the  late  age  of  36.  "The  priesthood 
attends  to  spiritual  pain  and  medicine  to  those  in 
physical  pain,  but  they  are  intertwined,"  Bagnall 
reflects.  As  an  older  student,  Bagnall  had  his  wife 
to  consider,  a  child  to  educate,  and  even  retire- 
ment plans  to  think  about  on  top  of  medical 
school  tuition.  Fortunately,  he  had  help.  He  held 
the  Primary  Care  Scholarship  for  his  first  four 
years,  so  "I  didn't  come  out  of  medical  school 
with  the  usual  financial  burdens." 

His  residency  at  Chesterfield  Family  Practice 
this  year  is  supported  by  the  John  and  Ruth 
Marie  Perel  Scholarship  in  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine. "This  was  a  Ufe  saver  to  me,  to  my  family. 
We  met  John  and  Ruth  Marie  Perel,  who  are 
delightful  people,  and  we  are  ver)'  grateful  to 
them."  Bagnall  is  also  grateful  to  "good  teachers 
who  practiced  patient-based  medicine." 

— Sandra  West 


"Mummy"    Winner! 

This  year's  "mummy"  award  (replica  of 
Egyptian  Building  fencepost)  for  a  mystery 
novel  featuring  MCV  goes  to  Ann  McMillan. 
Dead  March,  set  in  Civil  War  Richmond, 
juggles  "resurrection  men"  who  dig  up  new- 
ly buried  bodies  for  medical  students'  cadav- 
ers; Southern  manners  and  mores;  realities 
of  life  for  slaves  and  free  blacks;  contempo- 
rary medical  controversy;  and  the  battle  of 
First  Manassas.  Young  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire 
even  puts  in  a  couple  of  appearances  as  a 
competent,  busy,  straightforward  physician. 

McMillan,  who  once  wrote  for  the 
university  development  office,  already  has  a 
contract  for  a  sequel.  "It's  early  in  the  war, 
and  I  plan  to  move  slowly,"  she  laughs.  "I'm 
hoping  for  a  long  series. 


"What  can  the  poet  teach  us  about  suicide?  Possibly  ever)  - 
thing." 

Dr.  John  Stone,  cardiologist  and  poet,  professor  of 
medicine  and  associate  dean  and  director  of  admis- 
sions at  Emory  University  will  speak  on  "Suicide  and 
Literature"  as  an  NEH  Honors  Program  Lecturer,  at 
the  School  of  Engineering  Auditorium,  Nov,  10,  7pm 


"To  listen  to  nurses ...  is  to  understand  the  essence  of 
heahh  care.  To  defend  nursing . .  .is  to  protect  not  only  a 
particular  profession,  but  to  protect  ourselves.  We  look  to 
technology  and  medicine  to  prevail  over  disease  and 
death.  But ...  the  only  victories  we  can  win  over  our  vul- 
nerability and  mortality  are  those  of  the  human  spirit  and 
human  community.  Nurses  and  the  patient  relationships 
they  forge  create  that  kind  of  community." 

Suzanne  Gordon,  investigative  reporter  and  author 
of  Life  Support — Three  Nurses  on  the  Front  Lines. 
Nursing  Lectureship  at  the  Alumni  Nursing  Confer- 
ence Nov.  6 


"Medicaid  has  gone  sour  (for  a  lot  of  H.M.O's.]  The  high 
water  mark  for  commercial  H.M.O's  was  probably  last 

year." 

Dr.  Robert  Hurley,  Associate  Professor  of  Health 
Administration,  quoted  in  New  Yorl<  Times.  July  6, 


^ 


"Though  there  has  been  long-standing  hostility  between 
psychiatry  and  religion — with  some  theorists  labeling  reli- 
gious zeal  as  a  psychiatric  disorder — in  fact,  when  religion 
has  an  effect  on  an  individual's  health,  it  is  largely  positive. 
Religion  [is]  one  of  those  factors  that  explain  why  genetics 
do  not  account  for  the  sum  total  of  who  we  are." 

Dr.  Kenneth  Kendler,  psychiatnc 
geneticist  and  director  of  the  Virginia 
Institute  for  Psychiatric  and  Behav- 
ioral Genetics  at  VCU,  research 
reported  in  American  Journal  of  Psy- 
chiatn/,  March  1 998. 
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On  Board 

Governor  lames  Gilmore  appointed  two  new  members  to  VCU's  Board  of 
Visitors  in  luly.  Harold  Pyon  '80BS/H&S  is  vice  president  of  ERA  Premier 
Properties  and  a  primary  patent  examiner  with  the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  specializing  in  biotechnology  and  chemical  engineering  and 
chair  of  the  patent  office's  Asian  Pacific  American  Employment  Program. 
Tim  Greshman  '84BS/MC  is  president  and  CEO  of  the  National  Society  to 
Prevent  Blindness  and  has  served  on  the  Virginia  Board  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped. 

Legislative  Highlights 

VCU  had  some  extraordinar)'  successes  during  the  1998  General  Assembly 
Session,  and  received  funding  for  every  one  of  its  legislative  priorities. 

•  Foremost  is  the  infusion  of  nearly  $32  million  in  general  funds  for  our  two 
top  capital  construction  projects — renovating  Sanger  Hall  and  building  a 
new  Life  Sciences  Building  on  the  Academic  Campus. 

•  $9  million  from  the  state's  higher  education  equipment  trust  fund 

•  $300,000  for  marketing  the  Virginia  Biotechnology  Research  Park 

•  an  additional  $800,000  in  state  general  funds  for  medical  education 

•  funds  to  hire  more  campus  police  and  enhance  campus  security 

•  $1.4  million  to  operate  and  maintain  the  Engineering  School's  clean  room 

•  $286,000  to  operate  and  maintain  of  the  new  Fine  Arts  Center  when  it 
opens  in  2000 

•  $8  million  in  revenue  bond  financing  authority  should  VCU  be  able  to 
build  a  new  School  of  Social  Work 

•  $1.4  million  in  direct  state  aid  integrating  technolog)'  into  instruction  and 
to  offset  the  cost  of  preparing  computers  for  the  year  2000 

•  salary  increases  of  5.6  percent  for  each  of  the  ne.xt  two  years  for  full-time 
faculty;  and  3.1  percent  in  1998  and  3.3  percent  in  1999  for  college  admin- 
istrators, part-time  faculty  and  graduate  student  teaching  assistants. 
VCU's  successes  were  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  efforts  of  Delegates  Frank 

HaU,  Panny  Rhodes,  Harvey  Morgan  and  Senators  Benjamin  Lambert 
and  Walter  Stosch. 

Alumni  activism  also  played  an  important  role  in  our  success  with  the 
1998  General  Assembly.  The  VCU  Legislative  Alumni  Taskforce  (V-LAT) 
drew  two  distinguished  alumni  from  each  school  and  college,  from  various 
regions  of  Virginia.  V-LAT  members  wrote  letters,  made  phone  calls,  and 
met  with  legislators. 

East  to  Qatar! 

The  small  middle-Eastern  country  of  Qatar  has  enlisted  the  help  of  VCU — 
along  with  Yale,  U  Penn  and  Texas  Tech — in  designing  their  fijture. 
Impressed  by  finding  VCU  visual  arts  programs  in  the  top  20  of  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report's  annual  college  rankings,  Qatar  began  talks  with  the 
university  in  the  summer  of  1997. 

In  lune,  Vice  President  and  Provost  Dr.  Grace  Harris  announced  that  the 
Qatar  Foundation  was  signing  a  10-year,  $50  million  contract  with  VCU. 
Facult)'  from  the  School  of  the  Arts  will  spend  three  years  in  Quatar  estab- 
lishing programs  in  interior  design,  fashion  design,  and  communication  arts 
design  at  new  Shaqab  College  in  Doha,  the  capital. 

Barbara  Ford  to  Windy  City 

Barbara  Ford,  executive  director  of  the  VCU  Libraries  and  immediate  past 
president  of  the  American  Library  Association,  will  become  assistant 
commissioner  for  central  library  services  at  the  Chicago  Public  Library  on 
December  1. 

Ford  has  been  director  of  VCU's  libraries  since  1991.  She  will  direct  refer- 
ence staff  and  operations  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library's 
central  library,  the  Harold  Washington  Library  Center, 
the  largest  public  library  building  in  the  world,  holding 
more  than  nine  million  items. 

VCU  president  Dr.  Eugene  Trani  comments  that 
"Barbara's  vision  transformed  the  university's  informa- 
tion technology  centers."  Provost  Dr.  Grace  Harris  adds, 
"Barbara  has  been  a  strong  advocate  for  information  lit- 
eracy, the  future  of  academic  libraries  and  international 
cooperation  among  libraries.  She  will  be  sorely  missed." 

Phyllis  Self,  assistant  director  of  library  services  for  the 
MCV  Campus,  is  the  acting  executive  director  for 
VCU's  libraries. 


•Warner  Ball    13005  is  winding 
down  52  years  in  dentistr)'  toward 
retirement  this  year,  and  passing  his 
practice  on  to  Dr.  Seth  Anderson.  At 
home  on  the  Rappahanock  River  in 
Virginia,  Warner  plans  to  fish,  get 
more  exercise,  and  "fool  with  my 
computer."  He  also  hopes  to  travel. 
William  Gayle  'ISMD  was  elected 
Second  Vice  President  of  the  South- 
eastern Surgical  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress represents  more  than  3,000  gen- 
eral surgeons  in  17  southeastern 
states,  Puerto  Rico  and  DC.  William 
is  a  general  surgeon  in  private  practice 
in  LvTichburg,  VA. 
Ira  Gould  '44DDS  recently  retired 
after  52  years  in  dental  practice.  He  is 
living  in  Virginia  Beach  and  enjoying 
retirement. 


Ruby  Elmore  '52C/St.P  has  won  a 
Governor's  Award  for  Volunleerism 
for  her  work  in  the  Bunn,  NC,  Resi- 
dents Organization  Against  Drugs. 
Jean  Harris  '55MD  is  the  mayor  of 
Eden  Prairie,  MN.  She  is  also  Nice 
president  of  Control  Data  Corp. 
W.  Paul  Bennett  'SGIVID  recently 
retired  after  35  years  in  medicine.  He 
plans  to  enjoy  pla)ing  and  spending 
more  time  with  his  granddaughter. 
Julius  Givens  '57MD  was  surround- 
ed by  family,  friends,  and  colleagues 
at  his  recent  retirement  party,  after  35 
years  of  family  practice  in  Grayson 
County,  VA.  A  friend  said,  "I  found 
him  to  be  a  complete  medical  man. 
He  would  do  everything  from  deliver- 
ing babies  to  taking  out  ingrown  toe- 
nails." Julius  and  his  wife  Barbara 
plan  to  travel. 

*W.  Broaddus  Massey  Jr.  '52DDS  is 
proud  to  announce  that  his  son,  H. 
Davis  Massey,  is  now  doing  his  resi- 
dency. Broaddus  lives  in  Richmond. 
*Har«ey  Morgan  'SBBS/P  married 
Mary  Helen  Osborn  on  November  29, 
1997.  Har\'ey  is  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates  and  director 
of  alumni  relations  for  the  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

♦J.  C.  Pickett  'BBMD  is  president- 
elect of  the  California  Medical  Associ- 

•Member  of  tbe  MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU 
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ation,  one  of  the  largest  state  medical 
associations.  J.  C.  said,  "My  goal  as 
president  is  to  put  doctors  back  in 
charge  of  the  delivery  of  health  care." 
He  will  assume  office  at  the  CMA's 
1999  meeting.  J.  C.  is  an  orthopedic 
surgeon  in  private  practice  in  Napa, 
CA. 

•Larry  Smith  '56MD  and  his  wife, 
Maxine  recently  moved  to  Greens- 
boro, NC,  after  39  years  practicing 
medicine  in  Huntington,  WV. 
•E.  Marvin  Sokol  '58MD  was  among 
a  select  few  named  as  a  1997  Masters 
Recipient  from  the  American  College 
of  Gastroenterology.  The  honor  is 
awarded  each  year  based  on  achieve- 
ments in  clinical  gastroenterolog)' 
and/or  teaching,  and/or  because  of 
service  to  the  College  including  lead- 
ership and  education.  Marvin  is  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Gastroenterology 
and  attending  physician  at  Hunting- 
ton Hospital  in  Huntington,  NY; 
associate  clinical  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook,  and  attending 
physician  in  gastroenterology  at  Nas- 
sau Count)'  Medical  Center. 
•Eugene  White  'BOBS/P  "the  man 
who  changed  a  profession,"  has 
retired  after  42  years  in  pharmacy.  In 
1956  he  opened  his  own  store  and 
began  keeping  patient  drug  histories, 
now  standard.  He  also  created  the 
office-based  pharmacy.  Eugene  has 
always  preached  the  concept  that  doc- 
tors and  pharmacists  are  a  team  to 
restore  patient  health.  He  believes 
physicians  should  be  able  to  rely  on 
pharmacists  to  keep  track  of  new 
drugs  and  problems  with  interaction. 
After  42  years,  the  73-year-old  phar- 
macist laughed,  "I  overdosed  on 
pharmacy,  but  I  enjoyed  it."  He  will 
be  sending  more  time  with  his  family 
and  "all  the  projects  1  never  did." 
•Charles  Wornom    SIBS/P  has 
received  the  1998  Bowl  of  Hygeia 
Award  for  outstanding  communit)' 
service  from  the  Virginia  Pharmacists 
Association.  He  works  at  Rite  Aid 
pharmacy  in  Hampton,  VA. 

Ronald  Baughman  '67DDS  was  elect- 
ed vice  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Oral  and  Maxillofacial 
Pathology.  He  has  been  involved  with 


the  Academy  for  30  years.  His  term  as 
vice  president  will  run  through  May 
1999.  Ronald  is  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Florida's  College  of 
Dentistry  in  the  department  of  oral 
and  maxillofacial  surgery  and  diag- 
nostic sciences,  division  of  oral  and 
maxillofacial  pathology  and  oncology. 
He  is  the  director  of  the  Health  Sci- 
ence Center's  Oral  Oncology  CHnic 
and  the  Oral  and  Maxillofacial 
Pathology  Biopsy  Service.  He  also 
holds  a  joint  appointment  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine's  Department  of 
Patholog)'. 

Edward  Clarkson  '61MHA/AH 
recently  received  his  Doctor  of  Min- 
istry degree  from  the  Austin  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminar)'  in 
Austin,  TX. 

•Martha  Clendenin  '65BS'70MS(PT) 
/AH'72PhD(A|/M-BH  is  starting  a 
school  of  physical  therapy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida  in  Tampa. 
Martha  is  a  professor  at  Nova 
Southeastern  University. 
•Carol  Ellis  '67MD  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Occupational 
Medical  Association.  Carol  is  in 
private  practice  in  Manhattan. 
Ralph   "Bo"  Godsey  "62MD  has  semi- 
retired,  and  Jonathan  Marston 
'95MD  is  taking  over  his  family  prac- 
tice in  Crewe,  VA.  Bo  is  thankful  he 
finally  has  help  after  all  these  years. 
"I'm  one  of  those  lone  practitioners, 
been  here  35  years.  I  need  someone 
who's  going  to  take  the  next  35." 
Jonathan  says  that  taking  over  the 
practice  from  Dr.  Godsey  is  a  "perfect 
opportunity"  for  both  physicians. 
John  Harding  "60DDS  has  published 
a  novel,  Shortchanged.  "1  saw  friends 
drafted  and  going  to  Korea  during  the 
war  who  were  killed  there.  This 
inspired  me  to  write  about  this  expe- 
rience and  about  a  war  largely  forgot- 
ten." After  31  years  practicing  den- 
tistr)', John  now  spends  his  time 
writing,  gardening  and  raising  cattle 
in  Burgess,  VA. 

Patricia  Shoemaker  "61BS/N  chairs 
the  Health  Technology  Division  at 
Davidson  Count)'  Communit)'  Col- 
lege in  NC.  Patricia  was  recently 
selected  by  the  National  League  for 
Nursing  Accreditation  Commission 
to  serve  on  its  20-member  evaluation 
review  panel  for  associate  degree 
nursing  programs.  The  Commission 
reviews  667  nursing  programs  across 
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the  United  States  to  ensure  that  the 
program  meets  standards  and  criteria 
of  accreditation. 

Alfred  "Doug"  Smith  '66BS/P  is  a 
pharmacist  at  Eckerd  Drugs  in  Sky- 
land,  NC. 

David  C.  Williams  'BOMD  was  pre- 
sented a  Regional  Commissioner's 
Citation.  David  was  awarded  the  Cita- 
tion for  his  dedication  and  work  on 
the  disability  program  in  Virginia. 
Thomas  Wright  Jr.  'eSDOS  received 
diplomate  status  in  the  American 
Board  of  Oral  Implantolog)'/Implant 
Dentistry  (ABOI/ID).  To  qualify  he 
had  to  practice  implant  dentistry  for 
at  least  seven  years  and  to  provide 
implant  service  too  more  than  100 
patients.  He  also  presented  cases  for 
review  by  a  panel  of  implant  dentists 
and  passed  a  series  of  written  and  oral 
exams.  This  places  Thomas  among 
the  nation's  leading  experts  in 
implant  care. 


John  Brett  'TBIVID  is  a  physician  at 
the  Riverside  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in 
Gloucester,  VA. 

Kim  Carmichael  '78MD  was  elected 
Outstanding  Teacher  of  the  Year  in 
the  Internal  Medicine  Residency  Pro- 
gram at  Deaconess  Medical  Center  in 
St.  Louis,  MO.  She  also  was  promoted 
to  associate  clinical  professor  of 
medicine  at  St.  Louis  University 
School  of  Medicine. 
'Joseph  Concodora  '73MD  is  cur- 
rently associated  with  the  Virginia 
Urology  Center  in  Hopewell,  VA  and 
has  been  in  private  practice  since 
1981.  He  lives  in  Hopewell  with  his 
wife,  Frances. 

Craig  Cudworth  '75BS/H&S 
■80IVIHA/AH  is  CEO  of  Eastern  Okla- 
homa Medical  Center.  Craig  and  his 
family  live  in  Poteau,  OK. 
*Col.  Linda  Cupit  'TIBSTBMS/N  is 
chief  nurse  of  the  8th  Medical  Brigade 
stationed  at  Fort  Hamilton  m 
Brooklyn,  NY. 

*J.  William  DuVal  Jr.  '76MD  is  a 
gastroenterologist  at  the  lackson 
Clinic  in  Jackson,  TN. 
John  Faulkner  '70MHA/AH  is  the 
new  CEO  for  Rl  Reynolds  Patrick 
County  Memorial  Hospital  in  Stuart, 
VA.  John  compares  his  new  job  to  an 
orchestra  conductor's.  "I  must  bal- 
ance the  input  from  various  sections 
of  the  hospital,  just  as  a  conductor 
must  balance  the  sound  from  various 
instrumental  groups.  The  end  result 
for  us  is  a  happy,  and  hopefully 
healthy,  patient,"  he  said. 
Amy  Eileen  Fenton  '79AS(RT)/AH 
married  George  Leong  April  25, 1998. 
Amy  is  an  imaging  technologist  with  the 


Veterans  Medical  Center  in  Richmond. 
The  couple  lives  in  Quinton,  VA. 
Ruth  Finley  '71MS(M&I)/MBH 
■  8  0  M  S I G )  /  A  H  recently  received  an  MA 
m  Christian  Education  from  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Richmond. 
She  has  a  particular  interest  in  the 
education  and  spirtual  life  of  senior 
citizens. 

George  Goode  '74PhD(A)/M-BH 
receiveci  the  10th  annual  deans  Fac- 
ulty Achievement  Award  at  the  East- 
ern Virginia  Medical  School.  The 
award  is  the  medical  school's  highest 
honor  for  full-time  and  volunteer  fac- 
ulty. George  is  an  associate  professor 
of  pathology  and  anatomy  and  course 
director  for  medical  neuroscience  and 
gross  anatomy.  He  also  teaches  gradu- 
ate students  and  lectures  in  anatomy, 
otolaryngology  and  oral  surgical 
anatomy  at  the  Naval  Medical  Center 
in  Portsmouth,  VA. 
Catherine  Hancock  '77BS'84MS/N 
is  a  clinical  nurse  specialist  at  MCV 
Hospital  of  VCU. 
Roger  Harrell  '73MHA/AH  is  a 
health  officer  for  Dorchester  County 
Health  Department  in  Cambridge, 
MD. 

•Jeffrey  Holland  '7GMHA/AH  has 
been  named  president  and  CEO  of 
two  of  the  Columbia  Healthcare  hos- 
pitals in  Houston,  TX.  Jeffrey  brings 
20  years  of  experience  to  Columbia 
West  Houston  Medical  Center  and 
Columbia  Fort  Bend  Medical  Center. 
Jane  Kellam  '77BS/N  has  been  pro- 
moted to  enterostomal  therapy  nurse 
for  Tidewater  and  the  Eastern  Shore, 
VA.  Jane  will  be  responsible  for 
wound  ostomy  care  and  continence 
care  as  a  provider  and  consultant  to 
the  clinical  staff 

•Robert  Klink  '711710  was  named 
consultant  for  specialty  physicians 
timeshare  operations  at  Gloucester 
Convenient  Care  in  Gloucester,  VA. 
Robert  is  the  owner  of  the  Gloucester 
Women's  CUnic  and  Middle  Peninsula 
Obstetrical  Service.  In  his  new  posi- 
tion, Robert  v*t11  hire  specialists  to 
serve  the  healthcare  center  on  an  occa- 
sional basis.  A  variety  of  specialties  will 
be  featured  on  a  periodic  basis  at  the 
center,  Robert  said,  including 
ear/nose/throat,  ob/gyn,  vascular 
surgery,  general  surgery,  orthopedics, 
gastroenterology,  among  others. 
Robert  lives  in  Williamsburg,  VA. 
Michael  LaPenta    ^IMD  was  named 
Maryland  Family  Doctor  of  the  Year 
by  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians,  the  largest  professional 
medical  specialty  society  in  Maryland. 
The  group  gives  the  award  based  on 
"tireless  involvement  with  patients, 
community,  colleagues  and  family." 
Michael  believes  the  most  important 


word  in  his  title  "family  doctor"  is 
"family."  In  20  years  of  practice  with 
Annapolis  Physicians,  he  says,  "my 
own  family  and  my  patientis  families 
have  always  come  first." 
*Bennie  Marshall  '70BS/N  is  now 
manager  of  education  and  research 
services  for  Sentara  Southside,  over- 
seeing staff  development  for  three 
hospitals  in  Chesapeake,  VA.  Bennie 
balances  her  position  between  Sentara 
Norfolk  General,  Sentara  Leigh  and 
Sentara  Bayside. 
Colleen  Whiting  McCall 
■75MS(RC)/AH  is  regional  director  for 
the  Te.xas  Department  of  Protective  and 
Regulatory  Services  in  AmariUo,  TX. 
C.  David  Morrison  '70MHA/AH  is 
President  of  Monterra  Development 
Corp.  David  has  also  served  as  presi- 
dent and  chief  officer  of  Logan  Gen- 
eral hospital  since  1970. 
*W.  Baxter  Perkinson  Jr.  '70DDS 
and  his  brother  Ivan  Perkinson 
■65C'67BS/B  opened  their  first  com- 
bined art  exhibit  at  the  Petersburg 
Area  Art  League  GaUer)'  in  Old 
Towne  Petersburg  on  July  3rd.  Both 
brothers  are  well  known  for  their  dis- 
tinctive watercolors  and  their  gener- 
ous support  of  charitable  causes 
through  their  art.  Baxter  is  the  owner 
of  W.  Baxter  Perkinson  Jr.  DDS  and 
Associates,  the  largest  privately  held 
dental  practice  in  Virginia. 
*J.  Thomas  Ryan    IIMD  has  left 
Pratt  Medical  Center  after  20  years  to 
become  the  vice  president  of  medical 
affairs  for  MediCorp.  Thomas  said,  "I 
think  physicians  need  to  get  back  into 
the  leadership  of  health  care."  His 
new  duties  will  include  the  formation 
of  the  area's  first  physician  hospital 
organization  (PHO).  The  organiza- 
tion would  unite  Mary  Washington 
Hospital  in  Fredericksburg,  VA  vdth 
willing  local  physicians  into  a  single 
entity  that  could  contract  with  health 
maintenance  organizations. 
Jeffrey  "Dale"  Sargent    ISMD  a 
pulmonary  and  critical  care  specialist, 
has  been  named  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  medical  affairs  for  Wellmont 
Health  System.  Dale  will  work  with 
medical  staff,  the  board  of  directors  and 
management  to  enhance  internal  com- 
munication and  the  continuous  quality 
improvement  process  for  Wellmont. 
He  began  his  new  position  Oct.  1. 
Terry  Spence  ■77DDS  recentlyfin- 
ished  a  30-minute  video,  "The  Thrill 
of  Flying."  Terry  got  footage  from  all 
across  the  United  States,  hot  air  bal- 
loons, hang  gliders  and  old  airplanes. 
Making  videos  is  a  serious  hobby 
for  him. 


•Member  of  the  MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU 


IN  PRACTICE 

Patch  Adams  71  MD 

Happy  Healing 


It  was  the  late  '60s,  and  like  a  lot  of  students — though  not 
many  in  medical  school — Patch  Adams  was  protesting  the 
Vietnam  War,  and  the  racism,  sexism  and  elitism  he  saw  all 
around  him.  And  the  coldness  of  medical  practice.  He  was 
not  shy  about  challenging  faculty  and  administration. 

Patch  has  lived  out  his  ideals  since,  working  hard  and  cre- 
atively to  implement  his  concept  of  medicine  and  healing. 
And  the  creativity  is  crucial;  Patch  is  not  only  a  serious  doc- 
tor, but  a  professional  clown  who  still  tours  orphanages,  hos- 
pitals and  prisons,  from  Russia  and  Bosnia  to  Cuba  and  New 
Zealand. 

In  1993,  Patch  published  a  book,  Gesiiiidheit,  which  attracted 
attention  from  National  Public  Radio,  USA  Today  and  Universal  Stu- 
dios. Universal's  movie,  Patch  Adams,  starring  Robin  Williams  as 
Patch,  will  be  released  on  Christmas  Day.  The  movie  is  a  fictionaliza- 
tion  of  his  years  on  the  MCV  Campus  "which  I  do  look  back  on  with 
fondness,"  Patch  says,  adding,  "I'm  grateful  for  the  quality  of  medical 
education  I  got  there." 

Preparing  for  the  movie,  Adams  visited  Williams.  They  had  long 
conversations  with  director  Tom  Shadyak  and  an  impromptu  clown- 
ing competition.  "Robin  is  the  actor  I  would  have  wanted,"  Adams 
says.  "It  was  thrilling,  fun,  deep."  Patch's  son.  Atomic  Zagnut,  a  VCU 
senior,  played  a  member  of  his  father's  graduating  class.  ("Surreal," 
Patch  comments.) 

But  the  real  story  happens  after  the  movie  stops.  Fortunately, 
Patch  has  written  about  it: 

Fuo  andlhe  Joy  of  Service 

The  health  care  context  is  the  horror 
of  so  much  of  today's  medicine.  One 
can  still  find  the  one-to-one  intimac)' 
so  treasured  in  medicine,  but  even  as 
the  doctor  or  nurse  has  these  great 
moments,  they  still  feel  choked  by  the 
context  of  their  practice.  The  admin- 
istrative (billing,  paperwork)  and  the 
hospital  (serious,  solemn,  unfiriendly) 
contexts  are  not  conducive  to  a 
thrilling,  joyfial  practice  of  medicine. 
For  28  years,  the  Gesundheit  Institute 
has  been  one  experiment  to  create  a 
different  medical  context. 

In  our  pilot  experiment,  20 
adults  lived  in  a  large  home  and  used  it  as  a  crude  hospital,  always 
open.  Three  physicians  and  others  did  what  they  could  for  whoever 
came.  We  never  charged  money,  accepted  third-party  reimburse- 
ment, or  carried  malpractice  insurance.  We  supported  our  work  with 
part-time  jobs.  The  joy  of  practicing  medicine  unencumbered  was 
worth  paying  for  ourselves! 

To  humanize  medicine,  we  formed  friendships  with  our  patients, 
through  three-hour  initial  interviews  and  medical  and  social  visits  at 
their  homes  and  ours.  To  move  toward  a  well  and  joyous  life  for  staff 
and  patients,  we  integrated  medicine  with  the  performing  and  visual 
arts,  agriculture,  nature,  recreation  and  social  service.  As  medical 
peacemakers,  we  accepted  all  complementary  healing  arts  as  long  as 
healers  charged  nothing  and  could  work  interdependently. 

We  invited  medical  students,  nurses  and  others  to  work  and  learn 


Patch  is  persuasive,  but  Moscow's  finest  are  unwilling  to  clown  around. 


with  us.  In  12  years,  15,000  people  came  for  ever)thing  from  pro- 
found illness  to  simple  curiosity  and  play.  Since  the  heart  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  is  in  the  depth  of  the  relationship,  we  saw  all  these 
visits  as  part  of  primary'  care. 

After  12  years,  we  closed  our  first  practice  and  began  planning 
and  fundraising  for  our  model  hospital.  In  16  years  we  have  raised 
$1.1  million.  We  bought  310  acres  in  rural  West  Virginia  (the  most 
underserved  state  in  the  country).  While  I  have  been  networking  with 
people  and  projects  around  the  world,  others,  with  legions  of  volun- 
teers, were  making  our  dream  real.  We  have  built  one  building,  and 
are  ready  to  resume  care.  Though  slow,  the  process  feels  organic,  the 
quest  ever  thrilling. 

Our  40-bed  hospital  will  offer  an  oupatient  clinic,  surgery,  ob- 
gyn,  pediatrics,  psychiatry,  ophthalmology,  acupuncture,  chiroprac- 
tic, homeopathy,  naturopathy,  herbal  medicine,  body  work  and  faith 
healing  in  an  interdisciplinary  atmosphere. 

Forty  staft"  members  and  their  families  wiU  live  at  the  hospital 
along  with  part-time  help,  medical  and  healing  arts  students,  and 
entertainers.  We  will  have  a  school 
for  the  children,  a  farm  and  orna- 
mental and  herb  gardens  managed 
by  staff,  guests  and  patients.  There 
will  be  a  large  library,  a  stage  and  arts 
workshops.  A  village  will  have  homes 
for  long-term  staff  and  for  chronic 
care,  to  explore  fun  ways  to  care  for 
elderly,  disabled  and  chronically  ill 
people. 

We  estimate  operating  on 
$1-1.5  million  dollars  a  year  in  dona- 
tions. We  haven't  borrowed  money 
to  build,  so  we  won't  have  an  expen- 
sive loan  to  repay.  We  wiU  rely  on 
the  generous  cornucopia  of  services 
and  materials  from  our  supporters. 
Our  care  facility  is  one  approach  to  solving  the  health  care  crisis, 
not  the  answer.  In  a  complex  world,  we  cannot  afford  a  single  solu- 
tion. So  dream  big.  Be  vocal  about  how  you  would  like  your  health 
practice  to  be  so  that  others  can  co-create  it! 

We  must  refuse  to  accept  things  the  way  they  are  because  they  are 
hurting  ever)'one.  We  have  a  breakdown  of  community,  a  loss  of  a 
sense  of  belonging.  I  see  this  in  my  family  practice  as  choking  loneli- 
ness and  insecurity.  Ever)'one  needs  a  health  care  system — why  not 
use  that  to  bring  people  together  in  a  community  that  creates  a  heal- 
ing environment?  It  is  possible. 

— Patch  Adams 

Visit  Gesundheit's  website  at  http://www.well.com/user/achoo/ 


Robin  Williams  as  passionate  young  medical  student,  Patch  Adams 
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Geneva  Ash  •84BS98PHDA/P 

received  the  1998  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Professionalism  Award  spon- 
sored by  McNeil  Consumer  Products 
Company.  Recipients  are  chosen  for 
their  ideals  of  professionalism  and 
excellence  in  patient  care;  demonstra- 
tion of  exceptional  service  and  com- 
mitment to  the  profession;  and  good 
academic  standing.  Geneva  lives  in 
Emmerton,  \'A. 

Kathleen  Barnes  'SABS/N  and  her 
husband,  Edward,  are  happy  to 
announce  the  birth  of  their  second 
daughter,  Sofia  Isadora,  on  January  28, 
1998.  The  family  lives  in  Arnold,  MD. 
Deborah  Bartholomew  '83MD  was 
chosen  to  participate  in  the  first  15- 
month  program  by  the  Association  of 
Professors  of  Gynecology  and  Obstet- 
rics and  Solvay  Pharmaceuticals.  The 
APGO/Sovay  Educational  Scholars 
Development  Program  is  the  first 
comprehensive  educational  curricu- 
lum to  help  ob-gyn  professors  teach 
women's  health  more  effectively. 
"Brian  Bullock  '83BS/P'91MBA/B  is 
the  founder  of  the  Burchfield  Group, 
a  consulting  firm  which  helps  health- 
care purchasers  (employers,  TPAs, 
Unions  and  HMOs)  to  assess  and 
manage  pharmacy  benefit  manage- 
ment vendors,  and  to  develop  disease 
and  risk  management  programs  for 
healthcare  purchasers.  The  firm  is 
based  in  St.  Paul,  MN,  and  services 
clients  throughout  the  U.S. 
"Pamela  Smith  Caldwell 
■81BS(CLS)/AH  and  her  family  relo- 
cated to  Colorado  two  and  a  half 
years  ago  and  "Love  it."  Pam  is  a 
medical  technologist  at  the  Universit)' 
of  Colorado  Health  Sciences  Pediatric 
CRC  CORE  Laboratory. 
Kristin  Carter  '89BS/N  and  her  hus- 
band, Gary  are  the  proud  parents  of 
Hannah  Wheaton,  born  on  March  17, 
1997.  The  family  lives  in  Manakin- 
Sabot,  VA. 

♦Edward  Cary  '88BS/P  was  recently 
appointed  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
Admissions  Committee.  Edward  is 
the  Pharmacist-in-Charge/Manager 
for  the  Bremo-Westhampton  Phar- 
macy in  Richmond.  The  Westhamp- 
ton  Pharmacy  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  innovative  retail 
pharmacies  in  the  state,  offering  a 
wide  variety  of  services  unavailable  in 
most  pharmacies.  They  offer  disease- 
state  monitoring  programs  to  their 
customers  with  chronic  health  prob- 
lems such  as  diabetes,  and  high  blood 
pressure.  Edward  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  Pharmacists  Association 
Policy  Committee  for  Public  Affairs. 
Anne  Cockrell  '86BS/N  recently 
ended  11  years  of  nursing  at  MCVH 


of  VCU  to  follow  her  husband  Jack's 
job  transfer  to  Wilson,  NC.  She  has 
one  son,  Aaron. 

Amy  Moore  Collins  '88BS/P  and 
Robert  Collins  '89MD  announce  the 
birth  of  their  third  daughter,  Abigail 
Leigh,  on  March  21,  1998.  Abby  joins 
sisters  Emily  and  Meredith.  Bob  is  a 
pediatrician  in  Roanoke,  VA,  and  Amy 
is  a  full-time  mother  v«th  the  girls. 
Beth  Collins  ■81BS83MS/N  recently 
married  Lewis  Sharp.  The  couple  lives 
in  Mt.  Pleasant,  SC. 
Paul  D'Amico  '83BS/H&S'86MS 
•91  M  D/M-  B  H  is  the  newest  internist  on 
staff  at  Pulaski  Hospital  in  Pulaski,  \'A. 
*Laura  Plynn  Finch  '87BS'95MS/N 
is  a  long-term  care  nurse  practitioner 
at  MCV  Physicians  of  VCU. 
Alan  Gilman  '85MD  and  his  wife 
Tamara  announce  the  birth  of 
Alexander  Michael  on  February  16th. 
Alan  is  in  private  practice  in  anesthe- 
sia at  the  Manatee  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Brandenton,  FL.  The  family  lives 
on  Anna  Maria  Island  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  of  FL. 

Marianne  Giuffra  '84MD  lives  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany  v\ith  her  hus- 
band Norbert  Haering  and  their  two 
children,  Clio  and  leremy.  Marianne 
is  a  neurologist  with  Goethe  Llniversi- 
t)'  Clinic  in  Frankfurt. 
Ann  Harris  '81  BS(CLS|/AH  was 
named  Employee  of  the  Month  in 
April  by  Rappahannock  General  Hos- 
pital. She  is  chief  technologist  in  the 
hospital's  laborator)-. 
Keith  Hodges  ■89BS/P  opened  the 
Gloucester  Pharmacy  in  Gloucester, 
VA.  It  wiU  be  a  full-service  pharmacy, 
handling  aU  types  of  health  care  sup- 
plies, cards,  gifts  and  many  other 
items. 

Susan  Kornstein  '87HS/M-BH  chair 
of  the  Division  of  Ambulatory  Care  at 
MCVH  of  VCU,  is  a  nationally  recog- 
nized leader  in  women's  mental 
health.  She  is  co-founder  and  director 
of  Psychiatric  Service  at  MCVH's 
Women's  Health  Care  at  Stony  Point. 
Carl  Daniel  Laughlin  '85MD  has 
recently  joined  Chester  Regional 
Medical  Center  and  is  also  associated 
with  the  Annapolis  Practice  of  Plastic 
Surgery  Specialists. 
•Shirley  Kyger    ^IBS/N  andErich 
Kyger  '85PhD/BH-M  are  pleased  to 
announce  the  birth  of  Colin  Matthew 
born  on  October  27,  1997.  Colin  has 
an  older  brother,  Ryan.  The  family 
lives  in  Antioch,  VA. 
Julie  Annette  Leftwich 
■87PhD-96MD/M-BH  married  Ran- 
dolph .Allen  Beales  on  May  9th.  lulie 
is  a  resident  physician  in  internal 
medicine  at  VCU's  MCVHospitals. 
The  couple  lives  in  Richmond. 
Ronald  Levine    ^gMD  recently 
accepted  a  position  at  Naples  Heart 


Center  in  Naples,  FL,  where  he  will 
practice  cardiology. 
Stewart  Manning  '86  MD  has  joined 
the  medical  staff  of  John  D.  Archbold 
Memorial  Hospital  and  the 
ThomasviUe  Practice  of  Nephrology 
Consultants.  He  lives  in  ThomasviUe 
with  his  wife.  Donna,  and  their  chil- 
dren Dan,  Andy,  Taylor,  and  Paige. 
Kathleen  Mataldi    ^VDDS  recently 
received  the  Academy  of  General 
Dentistry's  prestigious  Fellowship 
Award.  Kathleen  is  practicing  in 
Alexandria,  VA. 

Anne  McNulty  '84HS/M-BH  has 
been  named  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at 
Waterbur)'  Hospital  Health  Center. 
Anne  is  the  first  woman  to  head  this 
department.  Anne  is  in  private  prac- 
tice with  Drs.  Cohn  and  Foster.  She 
lives  in  Cheshire,  CT  with  her  hus- 
band Henry  and  their  son  Frederick. 
Jeffrey  Merrill  '88MD  has  been 
named  a  Diplomate  of  the  American 
Board  of  Family  Practice. 
Jim  Nemitz    ^GPhD/BH-M  has  been 
named  director  of  Physician  Under- 
served  and  Rural  Retention  for  West 
Virginia's  School  of  Medicine.  Jim 
will  work  with  aU  departments  within 
the  school  from  student  recruitment 
through  post-graduate  education  to 
nurture  and  encourage  WVSOM 
graduates  to  remain  in  West  Virginia 
and  to  practice  in  medically  under- 
served  or  physician  shortage  areas. 
•Maria  Pierce  ■88DDS  jnd*Kurt 
Pierce  '86DDS  announce  the  birth  of 
their  sixth  child  and  fourth  son,  Mar- 
cos John,  on  March  20,  1998.  Kurt  is 
an  orthodontist  in  Frederick,  MD. 
The  family  lives  in  Knoxville,  MD. 
Steven  Robinson  '81BS(PT)/AH  has 
retired  from  active  duty  after  20  years 
of  service  in  the  US  Navy.  Steven 
served  most  recently  at  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Marine  Corps  Air  Ground  Com- 
bat Center  in  Twentj-nine  Palms,  CA. 
Brian  Ruede  '88MHA/AH  is  the  new 
administrator  of  the  Clinton  County 
Nursing  Home  in  Plattsburgh,  NY. 
Brian,  who  has  been  sighted  busing 
trays  in  the  cafeteria  or  changing 
sheets,  says,  "I'm  very  hands-on.  I 
believe  in  walking  around  and  seeing 
what's  going  on  and  talking  to  people. 
I  would  do  anything  necessary  that 
needed  to  be  done.  You  learn  a  lot 
from  those  experiences." 
Arnold  David  Salzberg  '87MD  mar- 
ried Trang  Pham-Quynh  Nguyen  on 
lune  6,  1998.  The  couple  lives  in 
Richmond. 

•Cathy  Saunders  '76BSW 
■82MS(G)/AH  has  joined  Bowers, 
Nelms  and  Fon\ille  Realtors  in  Rich- 
mond. Cathy  has  earned  the  GRI 
(Graduate  Realtor  Institute)  designa- 
tion. She  is  also  a  coordinator  for  the 
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BNF  SMART  Moves  Passport,  a  pro- 
gram for  adults  who  want  to  choose  a 
new  living  environment.  Cathy  was 
recently  appointed  to  the  State  Board 
of  Medical  Assistance  Services. 
Jefferson  Sesler  'SSBS'SBDPHA/P 
andSallie  Sesler  '88BFA  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  ]ef- 
ferson  Braxton  on  February  12,  1998. 
leff  (dad)  earned  board  certification 
in  pharmacotherapy  in  1997.  The 
family  lives  in  Charlottesville,  VA. 
Patricia  Speith  '83BS/N'95MPH/M- 
B  H  recently  resigned  from  her  position 
at  MCVH's  Division  of  Infectious  Dis- 
eases at  VCU  to  stay  home  with  her  3- 
year-old,  Madeline  Primm.  Patricia 
and  her  family  live  in  Richmond. 
Mark  Wheeler    SSBS'SflDPHA/P  has 
joined  Providence  Road  Family  Prac- 
tice, a  member  of  the  Sentara  Medical 
Group.  He  is  responsible  for  develop- 
ing one-on-one  pharmacy  clinics  to 
help  patients  with  their  drug  and 
pharmaceutical  needs.  Mark  is  also  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutics  at 
the  MCV  Campus. 

Steven  Zachow  '86HS/M-BH  is  chief 
of  staff-elect  at  Methodist  Medical 
Center  in  Jackson,  Mississippi.  Steven 
is  a  radiation  oncologist  and  director 
of  the  hospital's  Department  of  Rra- 
diation  Oncology. 


•Vickie  Adams  'SSBS/P  married 
Stuart  Lovelace  on  luly  23,  1994,  and 
they  are  the  proud  parents  of  Tren- 
ton, born  on  July  10,  1997.  The  family 
lives  in  Danville,  VA. 
Jo  Alderman  'SOBS/N  recently  grad- 
uated from  the  adult  nurse  practition- 
er program  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. She  is  working  for  Dr.  David 
Hartig  in  Hunt  Valley,  MD. 
Allyson  Armstrong  '97MHA/AH 
married  Mark  Mason  on  November 
8th.  Allyson  is  a  project  coordinator  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  Medical 
Center.  The  couple  hves  in  Richmond. 
Manuel  Astruc  'SOIVID  was  recently 
named  medical  director  of  mental 
health  service  at  Saratoga  Hospital 
and  Nursing  Home  in  NY. 
Michelle  Bedell  '94HS/D  was 
recently  appointed  to  the  Advisoiy 
Board  for  the  Palmetto  Bank  in  Blacks- 
burg,  VA.  Michelle  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Spartanburg  Dental  Society  and 
the  Blacksburg  Rotary  Club. 
Paul  Boone  Jr.  '93MD  married 
Angelina  Ison  on  October  1 1th.  Paul 
is  practices  at  Holston  Valley  Medical 
Center  in  Kingsport,  TN. 
Sarah  Boyer  '98BS/N  has  been  com- 
missioned as  a  second  heutenant 
through  the  Army  Reserve  Officers 


Training  Corps  program. 
Amy  Bridgers  '9385/0  and  Lance 
Grenevicki  '93DDS  are  living  in 
Kansas  City,  MO,  where  Lance 
received  his  MD  in  May  from  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Lance  is  in  his 
fifth  year  of  Oral  and  Maxillofacial 
surgical  residency.  He  was  also  elected 
surgery  resident  of  the  year. 
•Julie  Burruss  'SUBSIP  married 
Edward  Saunders  on  December  13, 
1997.  lulie  is  works  for  TeamCare 
Pharmacy  in  Orange,  VA.  The  couple 
lives  in  Mineral,  VA. 
•David  Byrd  '93IVID  married  Sharon 
Lee  on  June  13,  1997.  David  is  on  the 
staff  at  Presbyterian  Hospital  with  the 
Dallas/Fort  Worth,  in  anesthesia.  The 
couple  lives  in  Dallas,  TX. 
Melissa  Ellen  Byrne  '98MD  and 
Kinloch  Nelson  '98MD  were  married 
May  9,  1998.  The  couple  lives  in  New 
York  where  they  will  begin  their  resi- 
dencies at  New  York  Hospital. 
Jodi  Campbell  '96BS/P  married 
Kenneth  Morgan  Jr.  on  November  22, 
1997.  ]odi  works  at  Wal-Mart  Pharma- 
cy in  Spotsylvania,  VA,  where  they  live, 
Michelle  Carey  '96MHA/AH  and 
Brian  Jenkins  '97M HA/AH  married 
August  2,  1997  in  Gettysburg,  PA. 
Michelle  is  works  for  Health  South 
and  Brian  works  for  McGuire, 
Woods,  Battle  and  Boothe — both 
firms  in  Richmond. 
Charles  Clemens  '95005  practice 
continues  striving  to  meet  the  dental 
needs  of  the  growing  area  on  South 
Main  Street  near  Franklin  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Ricmond.  Charles  and  his 
colleague  Dr.  Ford  offer  general  den- 
tal services  including  preventive, 
restorative,  cosmetic  and  emergency 
treatment. 

Elizabeth  Lyie  Cole  '97  MPH/M-BH 
married  lonathan  Ronald  Kula  on 
April  25.  The  couple  lives  in  San 
Diego. 

Laura  Crawford  English  '96BS/P 
recendy  married  Dean  English  of 
Raleigh,  NC.  Laura  is  a  pharmacist  for 
the  Eckerd  Corporation  in  Raleigh. 
Mary  Jane  Crews  '93MS/N  is  now 
Mary  lane  Lahman  after  her  recent 
marriage.  The  couple  lives  in  Troy,  VA. 
Catherine  Lesko  Oaniel  '94MS 
'98MD/M-BH  andCharles  Oaniel 
'98IVIO  recently  moved  to  Home- 
wood,  AL.  Catherine  is  doing  her  resi- 
dency in  internal  medicine  at  Baptist 
Hospital  in  Birmingham,  AL.  Charles 
is  doing  his  residency  in  urology  at 
LIniversity  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham. 
Martha  Carpenter  Oavis 
■90BS(OT|/AH  and  her  family  have 
moved  back  to  Virginia  after  two 
years  in  Idaho.  Martha  works  part- 
time  for  Professional  Therapy 
Services  in  Newport  News. 
Anne  Ekedahl    giMHA/AH  received 


the  1997  Rochester  Business  JournaVs  40 
Under  Forty  Award.  This  award  recog- 
nizes professionals  who  have  reached 
impressive  heights  and  give  freely  of 
their  time  and  talent  to  support  the 
community.  Anne  is  president  and 
CEO  of  Oak  Orchard  Community 
Health  Center  in  Rochester,  NY. 
Rick  Falls  '94MHA/AH  is  a  Senior 
Healthcare  Consultant  for  Sentient 
Sy.stems,  Inc.  in  Kensington,  MD. 
Karen  Fields  ■94BS/N  is  the  new 
director  of  home  health  at  the  Russell 
County  Medical  Center  in  Virginia. 
Karen  lives  in  Honaker,  VA,  with  her 
family. 

W.  Stewart  Futch  Jr.  '96HS/M-BH 
has  been  appointed  a  clinical  instruc- 
tor in  internal  medicine  at  the  Bow- 
man Gray  School  of  Medicine  in 
Winston-Salem,  NC. 
Cary  Gentry  ■95MD  and  his  wife, 
Sarah  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
birth  of  their  son,  Cary  Lofton  Ir.,  on 
August  21,  1997.  The  happy  family 
lives  in  Roanoke,  VA. 
Barbara  Gilbride  '97BS/P  andScott 
Blevins  ■93BS/P  were  married  on 
May  30.  Barbara  is  a  staff  pharmacist 
at  LIkrop's  in  Richmond,  and  Scott  is 
a  business  consultant  with  Healthcare 
Consulting  Inc.,  in  Glen  Allen,  VA, 
where  they  live. 

Lora  Hamp  '97MS(G|/AH  is  the  new 
assistant  director  of  the  Valley  Pro- 
gram for  Aging  Services  in  Virginia's 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Lora  is  working 
on  development  as  well  as  public  edu- 
cation issues  for  the  VPAS  as  the  staff 
prepares  to  care  for  many  more  frail 
elderly  in  the  next  few  years. 
Mary  Hardy  Tillman  '92M0  recently 
married  Donald  Tillman.  They  live  in 
Charleston,  SC. 

•Elizabeth  Hinkle  '91MS(RC)/AH  is 
self-employed  and  owns  Creative 
Solutions,  a  consulting  company  in 
Indian  Rocks  Beach,  FL.  In  1997,  Eliz- 
abeth earned  the  status  of  Licensed 
Professional  Counselor. 
•Lea  Johns  '95BS/P  married  lason 
Holbrook  on  April  25,  1998.  Lea  is 
currently  a  pharmacist  with  Eckerd 
Drug.  The  couple  lives  in  Newport 
News,  VA. 

Jonathan  Johnson  '92BS/P  and 
Karen  Denise  Arnold  were  married 
June  6.  Jonathan  works  at  the  South- 
western Virginia  Mental  Health  Insti- 
tute. The  couple  lives  in  Abingdon,  VA. 
•Lisa  Johnson  '93MHA/AH  is  the 
Chief  for  Managed  Care  with  the  US 
Air  Force,  Wright-Patterson  AFB  in 
Ohio. 

Charles  Keaton  '90MSIHAI/AH  is 
the  new  CEO  of  West  Paces  Medical 
Center  in  Atlanta,  GA.  He  has  a  repu- 
tation in  Georgia  as  the  mastermind 

•Member  of  the  MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU 


IN  PRACTICE  

Colonel  Russell  Heath  '85MS(CLS)/AH 

The  Man  Behind  the  Men 


By     Debbie    Carey     '98MA/H&S 

Colonel  Russell 
"Skip"  Heath  easily  fits 
the  profile  of  a  "man 
behind  the  men"  epic 
protagonist.  He  just 
might  be  a  prime  candi- 
date tor  an  Oliver  Stone 
mo\'ie.  Heath's  career 
maintains  all  the 
required  subplots:  he's  a 
mediciil  systems  tech  wizard  behind  the  scenes  of 
our  most  technologically  oriented  militar>'  engage- 
ment to  date — Desert  Storm.  He  maintains  a  rela- 
tively low 

public  profile,  but  has  risen  steadily  in  rank  within 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary'  of  Defense — 
a  very  prestigious  ladder.  He  led  se\'eral  enormous 
technological  conversions  which  have  rippled  optic 
lines  from  Texas  to  Southwest  Asia. 

Captain  Heath  arrived  in  the  Department  of 
Medical  Technology  ( now  Clinical  Laboratory  Sci- 
ence) in  fall,  1982  with  little  knowledge  of  comput- 
ers. His  graduate  studies  on  the  MCV  Campus 
introduced  him  to  electronics,  computers  and 
computer  applications,  which  led  to  his  Master's 
thesis,  A  Computer  Program  to  Improve  Data  Input 
and  HandUngofthe  College  of  American  Pathology 
Workload  Report.  His  solutions  were  impressive, 
and  the  Air  Force  noticed. 

After  graduation  he  was  transferred  into  the  Air 
Force  Surgeon  General's  Information  Systems  Fel- 
lowship Program.  He  and  his  wife,  Susan  Bowman- 
Heath  '85  MS(CLS)/AH,  moved  to  Brooks  Air 
Force  Base  in  San  Antonio.  From  1987-90,  he 
redesigned  and  automated  the  Air  Force's  medical 
reference  laboratory,  creating  a  worldwide  logistics 
support  and  diagnostic  computer  network.  For  this 
project,  he  was  named  the  1990  Air  Force  Medical 
Systems  Officer  of  the  Year. 

At  that  time,"  said  Heath,  "militan'  medical 


facilities  didn't  have  standard  computer  systems. 
So,  I  implemented  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
computer  system,  with  some  critical  modifications 
that  delivered  immediate  success.  That 
system  is  still  in  use  at  the  laboratory  today." 

On  2  August  1990,  Sadam  Hussein  invaded 
Kuwait,  an  event  that  changed  Heath's  future.  On 
31  August  1990,  Heath  signed  into  Headquarters, 
U.S.  European  Command,  Stuttgart,  Germany,  as 
the  director  of  European  Theater  (which  includes 
the  Near  and  Middle  East)  medical  information 
systems  for  the  Department  of  Defense  from  1990- 
95.  It  was  a  time  of  critical  challenges  to  militan' 
medical  affairs.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  led  to  a 
massive  reduction  in  force;  U.S.  troops  in  Europe 
dropped  from  375,000  to  100,000.  Desert  Storm 
and  Bosnia  demanded  young  soldiers  and  the  med- 
ical facilities  and  technolog\'  to  support  proper 
health  care  deli\'er\'.  .As  soldiers  and  military' 
weaponr,'  poured  into  Saudi  .Arabia,  Heath,  from 
his  Stuttgart  headquarters,  led  the  behind-the- 
scenes  project  to  duplicate  in  Europe  the  systems  he 
had  created  in  the  United  States.  Except  that  now, 
battles  raged,  communications  were  threatened 
daily,  and  mobile  hospital  units  were  rising  like 
fleas  from  the  sands. 

Heath  was  responsible  for  initiating  and  main- 
taining medical  computer  support  and  communi- 
cations for  65  permanent  medical  facilities  and 
dozens  of  mobile  units  from  Iceland  to  Turkey. 
Many  of  them  were  tent  hospitals  or  hospitals  on 
shipboard.  While  we  all  remember  Desert  Storm 
for  its  incredibly  low  American  mortalit}'  rate — 
under  400 — few  realize  that  thousands  became  sick 
or  injured.  Heath's  computer  program  followed 
sick  and  injured  casualties,  11,000  of  them,  from 
triage,  to  diagnosis,  to  initial  treatment,  to  referral. 
The  computers  linked  Saudi  Arabia  to  Europe  so 
that  Europe  could  book  beds,  surgeons  and  hospi- 
tals as  people  were  airlifted  out. 


Again,  as  NATO  and  U.S.  troops  were  called  in 
for  support  in  Bosnia,  Heath  and  his  program  con- 
tinued to  monitor  and  pro\'ide  care  for  troops  who 
needed  medical  assistance.  Those  computer  sys- 
tems remain,  supporting  troops  there  today. 

Now,  Colonel  Heath,  director  of  Planning  and 
Performance  Management,  OSD,  Health  Affairs, 
spends  his  days  in  the  Sk\'Line  section  of  Falls 
Church,  Virginia.  He  has  gone  from  daily  crisis 
management  to  managing  the  daily  health  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  their  farrulies.  (And  to  following 
his  own  children,  Tyler,  12,  and  Emily,  1 1,  from 
soccer,  to  scouts,  to  church  acti\'ities.)  Instead  of 
providing  emergency  "triage  on  technology,"  he 
focuses  his  competence  on  initiating  strategic  and 
tactical  medical  information  system  plans  for  DOD 
Health  Affairs'  future,  and  executing  key  programs 
in  benefits  management,  immunization  tracking, 
and  an  integrated  planning,  scheduling  and 
reporting  system. 

In  a  20-year  militan'  career,  which  has  taken 
Heath  all  over  the  worid  and  up  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  what  is  most  important  to  him? 

"The  work  we  did  in  the  European  Theater 
from  1 993-95.  There  we  had  the  greatest  impact  on 
improving  militan'  heath  care  deliver)'  by  installing 
consolidated  hospital  information  systems  and 
essential  telecommunications."  He  ex-plains  that 
because  computer  systems  were  made  compatible 
with  U.S.  Health  Affairs  systems,  casualties  could  be 
quickly  tracked  and  med-evaced,  especially  out  of 
Bosnia.  "This  had  the  largest  impact  on  health  care 
deliver)'." 

So,  Oliver  Stone,  what  do  you  think?  After  pro- 
ducing Gardens  of  Stone  about  the  men  behind  the 
men  of  the  Vietnam  War,  how  about  a  movie 
about  the  man  behind  the  men  of  Desert  Storm?  A 
protagonist  who  fights  with  computers  instead  of 
guns,  who  impacts  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  never  know  him  and  probably 
won't  ever  hear  of  him,  who  yet  remains  a  humble 
senant  of  the  Air  Force?  It's  a  natural. 

But  Heath  doesn't  have  to  wait  for  Stone.  The 
School  of  Allied  Health  Professions  has  already 
chosen  him  as  their  Alumni  Star  for  1998. 

Debbie  Carey  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Fredericksburg 
teaching  at  Germana  Community  College. 


behind  the  construction  of  patient- 
friendly  hospitals.  Charles  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  daily  operations  of  Buck- 
head  Hospital,  and  he  coordinates  all 
the  company's  other  facilities  in 
greater  Atlanta. 

•David  Kilgore    gOBS/P  lives  in  St. 
Paul,  VA,  with  his  wife  Lynne  and  two 
children — Ashle)'  Dale  and  Andrew 
David. 

Jennifer  Layden  '97BS/P  married 
John  Harry  IV  on  April  18.  Jennifer  is 
a  pharmacist  for  Eckerd  Drug  Store  in 
Suffolk,  VA. 

Heidi  IVIarie  Layman  '90BS/N  mar- 
ried Charles  Alexander  Strauss  Jr.  on 
April  25.  Heidi  is  on  staff  in  the 


mother/baby  unit  at  Mary  Immacu- 
late Hospital  in  Newport  News,  VA, 
where  the  couple  lives. 
R.  David  Lee  '94IVID  earned  his 
Diplomate  from  the  American  Board 
of  Family  Practice.  David  is  a  family 
physician  with  special  interests  in 
women's  health  issues,  geriatrics, 
pediatrics  and  sports  medicine. 
Tanya  Lilliston  'SIBS/P  and  Darr)i 
Lilliston  announce  the  birth  of  Brent 
Lee  on  January  20.  The  family  lives  in 
Accomac,  VA. 

Laura  Toft  Mancusi  '93IVIS(PT)/AH 
and  her  husband  Justin  announce  the 
birth  of  their  second  son,  Joseph 
Leonard  Mancusi.  Joseph  was  born 


on  March  1. 

Antliony  IVIanning  '96IVID  recentiy 
married  Claudine  Carnevale.  Antho- 
ny is  an  anesthesiology  resident  at 
Emory  University  Hospital.  The 
couple  lives  in  Atlanta,  GA. 
•Catherine  IVIarcliant  IVIills  '96BS/P 
married  Robert  Earle  Mills  on  lune  6, 
1998.  The  couple  lives  in  Ashburn,  VA. 
Jonathan  iVIarston  '95IVID  has  taken 
oxer  the  family  practice  of  Ralph  'Bo' 
Godsey  'BZIVID  in  Crewe,  VA.  Bo  said 
he's  thankful  that  he  finaUy  has  help 
after  all  these  years.  Jonathan  says  this 
a  "perfect  opportunity"  for  both 
physicians.  Jonathan  is  interested  in 
dermatology,  and  family  practice  wiU 


El 


allow  him  to  explore  many  dittereiit 
aspects  of  medicine. 
'James  Meyers  II  '92MHA/AH  has 
been  promoted  to  Lt.  Colonel  in  the 
US  Air  Force.  He  is  studying  at  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
on  an  Air  Force  doctoral  training 
sponsorship. 

'Courtney  Ross  Midgette  '90  BS/P 
married  Gerald  Wa\'ne  Fuller  on  May 
28.  Courtney  is  a  manager  for  Phar- 
macy Care  Plus  LC  in  Ashland,  VA, 
and  the  couple  lives  in  Richmond. 
Nicole  Miller  '86BS/H&S'92MD  has 
joined  Chestnut  Grove  Pediatrics  in 
Kingsport,  TN. 

Susan  Miller    ^VMHA/AH  and 
Zachary  Swartz  '92B A/H&S'96MD 
were  married  on  April  18.  Susan  works 
for  Southern  Health  Services  of  Rich- 
mond, and  Zachary  works  at  MCV 
Hospitals.  They  live  in  Richmond. 
Ellen  Morgan  '97DDS  married  Brad- 
ford Pelfrey  on  lune  21.  Ellen  is  com- 
pleting a  dental  general  practice  resi- 
dency at  MCV  Hospitals.  The  couple 
lives  in  Richmond. 

Bradley  Nester  '95005  is  the  owner 
of  Gentle  Family  Dentistry  in 
Hillsville,  VA.  "I  grew  up  here,"  he 
says,  "and  I  always  hoped  to  be  back 
in  the  area  someday."  His  goal  is  "to 
deliver  the  highest  level  of  dental  care 
to  each  individual  patient  in  a  profes- 
sional environment." 
Angela  Pace  '96BS/P  and  Brandon 
Pace  '94BS/P  live  in  Newport  News, 
VA.  Brandon  recently  became  a  man- 
ager at  Harris  Teeter  in  Newport  News. 
Kristine  Paliokas  '92MHA/AH  is  a 
senior  planner  for  Fairfax  Hospital  in 
Fairfax,  VA. 

Laura  Suzanne  Phieffer  '97MD 
married  Claude  Stuart  Whitehead  111 
on  May  9,  1998.  Laura  is  a  resident  in 
dermatology.  The  couple  lives  in 
Richmond. 

Mark  Pile  '95MSHA/AH  was  named 
president  and  COO  of  Lutheran  Ser- 
vices Northeast  in  Allentown,  PA. 
Elizabeth  Rice  '98MD  married 
Edward  Martin  on  May  23,  1998.  Eliz- 
abeth began  her  residency  in  ob-gyn  at 
Roanoke  Community  Hospital  in 
June.  The  couple  lives  in  Roanoke,  VA. 
Paul  Roller  '91M0  has  been  named 
vice  president  and  medical  director  of 
government  programs  at  United  Health- 
care of  Alabama  Inc.  Paul  has  worked 
for  the  company  since  1996  as  medical 
director  for  Medicare  Complete. 
Daniel  Albert  Rossignol  '97MD 
married  Elizabeth  Lanier  Watkins  on 
June  13,  1998.  Daniel  is  in  his  second 
year  of  a  family  practice  residency  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  The  couple 
lives  in  Charlotte.sville,  VA. 
Oiana  Schutt  'gSMSIOTl/AH  mar- 
ried Kevin  Hearl  '93BS(CLS)/AH 


on  October  18,  1997.  They  both  work 
at  the  Augusta  Medical  Center  in 
Fishersville,  VA.  They  live  in  Waynes- 
boro, VA. 

Jeffrey  Schwartz  '87BS/H&S'92MD 
has  joined  the  primary  care  practice  at 
Gloucester  Convenient  Care,  in 
Gloucester,  VA.  Jeffrey  is  certified  in 
tamily  practice  medicine  and  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Family  Ph)sicians. 
Wayne  Thomas  Shaia  '98M0  and 
Laura  Rile)'  Bynum  were  married  May 
23.  Laura  is  a  physical  therapist  with 
Johnston-Willis  Sports  Medicine  and 
Therapy  in  Richmond.  Wayne  is  a 
physician  at  MCV  Hospitals.  The 
couple  lives  in  Mechanicsville. 
John  Sheffield  'SSMD  has  joined 
two  other  doctors  in  the  private  prac- 
tice, Partner  in  Family  Medicine,  with 
offices  in  Verona  and  Richland 
Township  in  Pennsylvania. 
James  Mark  Strickland  '96M0  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Bassett  Healthcare, 
where  he  practices  internal  medicine. 
'Kathy  Sorger  '91MD  and'Joel 
Sorger  '91  MO  live  in  Cincinnati,  OH. 
Kathy  is  a  pediatrician  with  Group 
Health  in  Cincinnati.  Joel  finished  an 
orthopaedic  residency  in  July,  and 
now  has  a  year's  Fellowship  at  Har- 
vard in  musculoskeletal  oncology. 
When  Joel  finishes,  he'll  return  to 
Cincinnati  and  start  a  new  section  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  Medical 
Center  and  Children's  Hospital  of 
Cincinnati  in  musculoskeletal  oncolo- 
gy. Kathy  is  at  home  with  their  three 
sons,  Jacob,  David  and  Michael. 
Patricia   "Karen"  Sullivan 
■97PhO/M-BH  has  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Clinical  Laboratory  Science 
at  East  Carolina  University  School  of 
Allied  Health  Sciences  in  Greenville, 
NC  as  an  assistant  professor. 
'Rebecca  Swan  '90MD  and  her 
husband  announce  the  birth  of  their 
third  child,  Johanna,  on  February  15. 
Rebecca  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
pediatrics  at  Vanderbilt  University 
Medical  School.  The  family  lives  in 
Nashville. 

Kelly  Talbot!  '94HS/M-BH  is  the 
newest  physician  at  Medical  Associ- 
ates of  Southwest  Virginia.  Kelly  prac- 
tices internal  medicine  and  believes  in 
spending  time  with  patients  to  build  a 
program  of  quality  medical  care. 
Michelle  Marks  Thompson  '93BS/P 
and  her  husband  Roy  announce  the 
birth  of  Emily  Lauren  on  April  9. 
Michelle  is  a  pharmacist  at  Leesburg 
Pharmacy  in  Leesburg,  VA. 
Gina  Timberlake  '95BS/D  married 
Michael  Christian  on  March  24,  1998. 
Gina  is  a  dental  hygienist.  The  couple 
lives  in  Mechanicsville,  VA. 
Sandy  (Shan  To)  Ashman  '97BS/P 
and  Christopher  Ashman  '93BS 


'97MS/H&S  were  married  on  October 
6,  1996.  Sandy  works  at  a  pharmacy 
in  Petersburg,  VA  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  Hiram  Davis  Medical  Center, 
where  she  deals  with  medication  for 
patients  in  Virginia's  state  hospitals 
for  the  mentally  ill. 
Faith  Trent  '90BS/H&S'93DOS  and 
Dwight  Trent  ■88BS/B  announce  the 
birth  of  Redding  James  on  April  13, 
1998.  Faith  has  been  an  associate  with 
Dr.  David  R.  Beam  and  Associates, 
Ltd.  in  Chester,  VA,  since  1993. 
Dwight  is  vice  president/controller 
with  Hilb,  Rogal  and  Hamilton  Com- 
pany of  Virginia. 

Thomas  Umbach  '98MD  recently 
bought  a  house  in  Los  Angeles,  and  is 
in  his  third  year  of  general  surgery. 
Kimberly  Varney  '96BS'980PHA/P 
will  continue  her  education  in  a 
pharmacy  practice  residency  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  Hospitals  in 
Lexington. 

Oiane   "Dawn"  Spruill  Wallace 
'9600  S  has  joined  Thomas  J.  Morris, 
DDS  in  his  practice  of  general  dentistry. 
Kenneth  While  '96BS'96MS/I\I 
■96PhD(HS0)/AH  is  assistant  profes- 
sor and  associate  director  of  Profes- 
sional Graduate  Programs  in  the 
Department  of  Health  Administration 
for  MCV  Hospitals. 
Tammy  Jibben  Wingo  '92BS/N 
received  an  MS  in  Nursing  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  May.  She  is  a  family 
nurse  practitioner  at  Powhatan  Family 
Physicians,  Ltd.  in  Powhatan,  VA. 
Margery  Winslow  '97MS(PT)/AH 
married  William  Street  III  on  April 
25.  Margery  is  a  physical  therapist  at 
Genesis  ElderCare.  The  couple  lives  in 
Annapolis,  MD. 

Lisa  Wright  '91BS(CLS)/AH  married 
Michael  Rager  on  May  23.  Lisa  is  a 
general  manager  at  Toppings  Inc.  The 
couple  lives  in  Richmond. 


DEATHS 


Robert  Freeman  '240DS  on  August 
7,  1998,  at  9h. 

Margaret  Gary  '21BS/P  on  August 
23,  1997,  at  96.  She  was  a  pharmacist 
for  34  years  at  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Ser\ice  Hospital  in  Norfolk,  \'A. 
Rachel  Robins  tfaile  Hughes 
'29C/N  on  March  2,  1998,  at  96. 
Hilda  Saunders  Lewter  Love 
'20BS/P  on  January  25,  1998,  at  99. 
She  cnvned  and  operated  the  Lewter's 
Drug  Store  in  Chase  Cit)'  for  50  years. 
Charles  McGill  "26HS/M. 
French  Moore  Sr.  "220DS  ofBay- 

'Member  of  the  MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU 


El 


wood,  VA,  on  April  16,  1998,  at  99. 
He  had  established  his  dental  practice 
in  1923.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Founders  Society  of  MCV  and  many 
other  groups  and  organizations. 
Emily  Mancos  Morton  '26C/N  of 
Richmond,  on  March  17. 
Walter  Nails    ^SBS/PaaMD  on  Feb- 
ruary' 26,  1998,  at  91.  He  practiced 
internal  medicine  at  Alexandria  Hos- 
pital, in  Alexandria,  VA,  where  he 
retired  in  1983.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia. 
Edward  von  Pippin  II  '29BS/P  on 
March  2,  1998,  at  90.  He  was  a  phar- 
macist for  many  years  and  the  former 
owner  of  von  Pippin's  Drug  Store  in 
Berryville,  VA. 


Eugene  Borden  'SIBS/P  on  April  28, 

1998. 

Elsie  Burrows  '3b/N  on  February  10, 

1998,  at  87. 

Edwin  Bryce  II  '38MD  on  December 

26,  1997,  at  85. 

Julius  Caplan  '31MD  on  January  17, 

1998. 

Francis  "Frank"  Collins  '32P  on 

September  8,  1997,  at  87.  He  was  the 

owner  of  Williamson  Drug  Store  and 

a  pharmacist  there  until  he  was  83. 

Blanch  Dillard  ■32C/StP  on  March 

26,  1998. 

George  Hart  '39DDS  on  August  2, 

1997. 

William  Joyner  'SSBS/P  on  lune  15, 

1998.  He  was  a  retired  pharmacist  and 

manager  of  Peoples  Drug  Store. 

Beverly  Nash  '321^0  on  April  25, 

1998,  at  92.  He  practiced  medicine  for 

50  years  in  Timberville,  VA,  until  his 


retirement  in  1984. 

Milton  Mercer  Neale  Jr.  '39MD  on 

November  18,  1997,  at  85.  He  began 
his  practice  in  Heathsville,  VA,  in 
1940  and  practiced  until  October, 

1997.  He  was  the  first  coroner  of 
Northumberland  Count)'. 
Sidney  Grey  Page  Jr.  '38MD  of 
Richmond,  on  June  16,  1998.  He  had 
been  medical  director  of  the  Salvation 
Army's  Evangeline  Boothe  Home  for 
Unwed  Mothers,  a  president  of  the 
Optimist  Club,  the  chair  of  the  pro- 
fessional division  of  what  is  now  the 
United  Way,  and  chair  of  the  public 
education  committee  of  the  Rich- 
mond Heart  Association. 

George  Reynolds  '35HS/M  on  Feb- 

ruan'  10,  1998.  He  was  the  primary 

town  doctor  for  Bowling  Green,  VA, 

for  over  44  years.  As  a  physician  he 

did  everything  from  develop  and 

interpret  his  own  x-rays  to  delivering 

babies.  He  also  served  his  community 

on  the  town  council  and  as  town 

mayor. 

Chester  Riley  '30BS/P  ofWinches- 

ter,  VA,  on  July  4,  1998,  at  91.  He  was 

a  retired  obstetrician-gynecologist. 

Carolyn  Shelton  ■34BS/N  on  Febru- 

arv  14,  1998,  at  86. 

Majorie  Sirles  '35BS/N. 

Otis  Tibbetts  'SSHS/M. 

Minnie  Thorne  '32BS/N  ofElmCity, 

NC,  on  Julys,  1998,  at  97. 

Wade  Traynham  '32005  on  April  27, 

1998,  at  91.  He  practiced  in  Phoebus, 
VA,  for  many  years  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1972. 

John  Wilkerson    ^SBS/P  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1997,  at  88.  He  owned  and 
operated  the  Medical  Arts  Prescrip- 
tion Pharmacy  before  retiring  and 
selling  the  business.  He  was  the 


brother  of  alumna  Annie  Wilkerson 
'38MD. 


Bernice  Britton-Jones  '41C/StP  on 

April  12,  1998. 

Miles  Cheatham  Jr.  '420DS  of 
Columbia,  SC,  on  January  27,  1998. 
James  Chitwood  'ISMO  on  May  1, 
1998,  itt  87,  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  well  known  for  his  community 
service  and  for  his  agricultural  and 
developmental  work  as  well  as  for 
many  contributions  during  his  career 
as  a  physician  and  medical  adminis- 
trator. 

Margaret  Cohen  'ASBSIOTI/AH  on 
March  10,  1998. 
James  Crumbley  '46HS/M. 
James  Oean  '46DDS  on  August  16, 
1996. 

John  Debbie  '43M0  on  Februar)' 3, 
1998. 

L.  Frances  Gordon  '43BS/N. 
Thomas  Hardman  '48MO. 
Gordon  Harrell  Sr.  '44MD  on  lanu- 
ary  14,  1998,  at  78.  He  specialized  in 
otolar)'ngology  until  his  retirement. 
Arthur  Klein  ■44HS/M  ofRichmond, 
on  March  17,  1998,  at  81.  He  was  a 
clinical  professor  of  medicine  emeri- 
tus at  the  MCV  Campus,  where  he 
had  taught  for  many  years.  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  Richmond  Blood  Bank 
service  in  the  1950s. 
Carl  Laestar  '48M0. 
Kemper  Lake  ■47HS/M  on  December 
16,  1997.  He  practiced  family  medi- 
cine in  Whitmire,  SC,  for  37  years. 
Penn  Marshall  '4800S. 
Dorothea  McKinney  '47BS(PT)/AH. 
Nancy  Katherine  Gooch  Moore 


IN  MEMORY 


'The  epitome  of  a  good  individual 
and  a  good  teacher' 

Dr.  Myra  Thornton,  an  anatomy  professor  at  the 
MCV  Campus  for  nearly  40  years,  died  August  6,  1998 
in  Antre\'ille,  S.C.  She  was  95. 

Born  in  Antreville  in  1903,  Thornton  grew  up 
"on  a  little,  bitty  farm,"  according  to  her  nephew,  Roger 
Burnett,  who  said  that  she  and  her  four  siblings  worked 
together  to  finance  each  other's  educations. 
Ihuinton,  who  held  a  doctorate  in  anatomy  from  Duke  University,  joined  the 
MCV  faculty  in  the  early  1 940s.  Here  she  earned  her  reputation  as  a  strict  but  fair 
professor,  said  former  student  Margai'et  Gillie.  Her  colleague  Dr.  Hugo  Seibel, 
associate  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  remembers  her  as  "the  kindest,  most  gen- 
erous, hardworking  person.  She  went  out  of  her  way  to  help  anyone  and  every- 
one— students,  faculty  and  others.  And,  she  was  very,  very  knowledgeable.  The 
epitome  of  a  good  individual  and  a  good  teacher." 

William  Taylor  Ham  Jr. 

Dr.  William  Taylor  Ham  Ir.  \vas  a  world  leader  in  biomedical  laser  application 
and  Light-induced  mion  problems,  a  research  associate  on  the  Manhattan  Project 
and  nuclear  scientist  during  the  cold  war,  a  leading  researcher  on  the  biological 
effects  of  nuclear  warfare,  and  a  gifted  teacher  and  administrator.  He  died  of  respi- 


ratory failure  at  89  in  Richmond  on  September  2,  1998,  ten  years  after  retiring  from 
VCU  as  professor  emeritus  of  medical  bioengineering. 

Studies  done  by  Ham  and  his  colleagues  during  the  1970s  demonstrated  "that  reti- 
nal damage  was  a  strong  fianction  of  the  wavelength  of  light,  and  that  extended  expo- 
sure to  short  wavelength  blue  light  and  near  ultraviolet  radiation  cause  a  photochemi- 
cal t)'pe  of  damage  unrelated  to  thermal  damage, "  Ham  explained  in  1990.  Until  then 
it  had  been  ^videly  believed  that  heat  energ)'  was  the  sun's  main  threat  to  the  eyes. 
Ham's  work  contributed  to  the  development  of  protective  ocular  equipment. 

A  native  of  Norfolk,  Ham  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  engineering,  and  a  mas- 
ter's and  doctorate  in  physics  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  was  a  physics 
instructor  and  researcher  at  Columbia  University  and  worked  in  industrial  physics 
until  1940,  when  he  returned  to  the  University  of  Virginia  to  work  on  the  Manhat- 
tan Project.  He  served  in  the  Marine  Corps  during  World  War  11,  earning  the  rank 
of  major. 

Ham  came  to  MCV  in  1948  to  study  the  biological  eftects  of  nuclear  warfare 
with  Dr.  Everett  Idris  Evans'  team.  The  team's  research  made  MCV  one  of  the 
coimtry's  outstanding  burn  centers;  and  Ham  became  a  national  consultant  on  civil 
defense  and  nuclear  weapons,  traveling  to  Japan  to  study  the  eftects  of  the  bombing 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and  testifying  before  a  congressional  subcommittee  on 
the  potential  effects  of  nuclear  war. 

In  1953,  Ham  became  the  chair  of  the  newly-created  MCV  biophysics  depart- 
ment. He  brought  nuclear-age  courses,  a  di\'ision  of  biometry  (now  the  biostatistics 
department),  and  a  computer  center  to  the  school. 

In  1990  Ham  received  Virginia's  Life  Achievement  Award  in  Science,  spon- 
sored by  the  Science  Museum  of  Virginia,  and  in  1997  he  received  the  first  George 
M.  Wilkening  Award  for  excellence  in  laser  applications. 


Fall 


'40C/N  on  November  17,  1997. 
Donald  Morris  '411^0  of  Sun  City, 
FL,  on  luly  10,  1998,  at  83.  He  was  the 
director  of  laboratories  and  chief 
pathologist  of  Forsyth  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Winston-Salem,  NC,  where  he 
practiced  medicine  for  29  years. 
William  Pate  'IBIVID  on  August  30, 
1997. 

E.  Donald  Reynolds  '48BS/P  in 
December,  1997. 
Louise  Rosenblatt  '45BS/N. 
William  Sanford  Terry  Sr.  '44MD 
on  May  29,  1998,  at  77.  He  practiced 
internal  medicine  in  Portsmouth,  VA, 
from  1954  until  his  retirement  in  1991. 
He  was  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  at  Maryview  Medical  Center. 
He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Medical 
and  Dental  Staff  of  Portsmouth  Gener- 
al Hospital  and  also  sen'ed  on  the  hos- 
pital's Board  of  Directors. 
Bruce  Snider  '42008  on  June  16, 
1998  after  a  two-year  illness.  Bruce 
practiced  dentistry  in  Keyser,  WV,  for 
more  than  50  years  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1996. 


Richard  Anderson  '54MHA/AH  on 

July  18,  1998,  at  73. 
J.  Ervin  Cannon  Jr.'50DDS  in  Flo- 
rence, SC,  on  March  20,  1998,  at  78. 
He  was  an  officer  in  the  US  Navy  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  serving  42  months 
in  the  Pacific  Theater.  He  practiced 
dentistry  in  Hartsville,  SC,  for  35 
years.  He  was  active  in  community' 
and  state  organizations. 
Calvin  Corey  Jr.  '510DS. 
Bruce  Herbert  Donald  Jr.  '52DDS 
on  November  6,  1997.  He  was  award- 
ed a  Bronze  Star  for  his  actions  in 
World  War  II.  Before  retiring  as  a 
captain  after  five  years,  he  received  a 
Purple  Heart,  the  Oak  Leaf  cluster, 
and  a  Presidential  Citation.  He  prac- 
ticed dentistr)'  for  35  years,  held 
memberships  in  the  American  and 
Virginia  Dental  Associations  and 
ser\'ed  as  president  of  Shenandoah 
Valley  Components. 
Albert  Huband  Jr.  '560DS  on  April 
8,  1998,  at  67,  in  Richmond.  He  spe- 
cialized in  surgical  implants  and  pain 
management  for  more  than  30  years. 
Henry  "Pete"  Kennett  '50DDS  on 
January  21,  1998,  at  80.  He  practiced 
general  dentistry  for  a  few  years 
before  changing  to  orthodontics, 
which  he  practiced  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1982. 

Pattie  Osterdorp  ■54AS(AT|/AH  on 
July  23,  1997. 

Hobert  Perdue  '51005  ofBurling- 
ton,  NC,  on  October  24,  1997. 
Julia  Dickinson  Phillips  '51M0  on 
August  13,  1998. 
Laurie  Lee  Watson  Reed  '53BS/N 


on  May  1,  1998. 

Max  Rittenbury  '53MO  on  January 
27,  1994. 

Conway  Smith  Jr.  '50DDS  on  July 
12,  1998,  at  81.  He  practiced  dentistry 
for  37  years  until  his  retirement  in 
1987. 

Joseph  Smith  '50MO  on  January  22, 
1998. 

Mae  Bell  Smyth  '51BS/N  in  Novem- 
ber, 1997. 

John  Tabb  '51BS/P  of  Williamsburg, 
VA  ,  on  Julyl5,  1998,  at  82.  He  was 
the  co-owner  of  the  College  Pharma- 
cy in  Williamsburg  for  32  years.  He 
established  the  first  pharmacy  at 
Williamsburg  Community  Hospital 
and  was  its  first  pharmacist. 
Mary  Jane  Yates  Thacker  '51BS/N. 
Joseph  Vance  III  ■54MD  ofBluffton, 
SC,  on  March  5,  1998,  from  compli- 
cations of  heart  surgery.  He  worked 
for  Connecticut  General  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  where  he  retired  in 
1987  as  an  assistant  vice  president  and 
senior  medical  director. 
Blanche  Wilder  '53BS(PT|/AH 
■53BS(AS)/H&S. 


Susanne  Carlan  '68HS/M  ofGreen- 

wood,  SC,  on  January  17,  1997. 

Marietta  Cordell  '60BS(OT)/AH  of 

Myrtle  Beach,  SC,  on  April  30,  1998, 

at  59. 

Betty  Hydrick  'SSMO. 

Raymond  Kenneth  Joyner  '60MO 

on  July  13,  1997,  at  60.  He  was  a 

physician  in  Yorktown,  VA,  where  he 

lived  for  30  years. 

Stanley  Kamn  '62MHA/AH  on 

August  4,  1998,  at  61.  He  was  the 

administrator  of  Burrell  Nursing 

Center  in  Roanoke,  VA. 

Fabian  Roberts  Jr.  '68BS/P  on  April 

18,  1998,  at  54. 

George  Robert  Vaughan  '62DDS  on 

May  31,1 998.  He  was  a  long  time  Salem, 

VA,  dentist.  He  served  on  the  Salem 

School  Board  and  was  an  active  member 

ot  the  Salem  Sports  Foundation. 

Thomas  White  '59BS/H&S 

•60MS(RCI/AH  of  Greensboro,  NC, 

on  Februar)'6,  1998,  at  65. 


Jane  Jenrette  Bikin  ■78BS/P  on 

June  1 1,  1998,  at  43.  Jane  was  a  phar- 
macist at  Phoenix  Children's  Hospital 
Outpatient  Pharmacy  in  Phoenix,  AZ. 
James  Hanmer  Jr.  '71BS/P  on  June 
24,1 998,  at  5 1 .  He  was  a  retired  phar- 
macist who  owned  his  on  business  in 
KeysviUe,  VA. 

Donald  Logan  '70MHA/AH. 
Wade  Douglas  Roper  '75BS/H&S 
'79BS/P  on  Mav  29,  1998.  He  was  a 


pharmacist  at  Columbia  Retreat 
Hospital  in  Richmond. 


Kathryn  Archer  '82AS(RT|/AH  of 

Matoaca,  VA,  on  May  19,  1998,  at  42. 

She  was  an  x-ray  technologist  at 

Southside  Regional  Healthcare  Plus. 

She  also  operated  Archer's  Grocery  in 

Matoaca. 

Patrice  Sanders  '80MHA/AH  in 

November,  1997. 


Charlie  Lovelace  III  '9500S  in  a 

traffic  accident  on  November  20, 
1997,  at  27.  He  was  practicing  den- 
tistr)' in  Lynchburg,  VA. 
Michelle  Powell  '98MD  after  a 
three-year  battle  with  leukemia.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  she  was  in  resi- 
dency at  Blackstone  Family  Practice 
in  Blackstone,  VA. 

Key  To  Abbreviations 

Alumni  are  identified  by  year 
degree/school 

Degrees 

AS  Associate's  Degree 

C  Certificate 

B  G  S  Bachelor  of  General  Studies 

B  F  A/  M  F  A  Bachelor/Master  of  Fine 

Art 
BSW/MSW  Bachelor/Master  of 

Social  Work 
Diet  Dietetic  Intern 
OPHA  Doctorof Pharmacy 
HS  House  Staff 
M  E  d  Master  of  Education 
MPH/DPH  Master,  Doctor  of  Public 

Health 
MHA  Master  of  Health 

Administration 
M/DPH  Master,  Doctor  of 

Public  Health 
MSHA  Master  of  Science  in  Health 

Administration 
MSN  A  Master  of  Science  in  Nurse 

Anesthesia 
PhD  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Schools 

A  Arts 

AH  Allied  Health  Professions 

CLS  Clinical  Laborator)' 
Sciences 

G  Gerontolog)' 

HA  Health  Administration 

NA  Nurse  Anesthesia 

OT  Occupational  Therapy 

PC  Patient  Counseling 

PT  Physical  Therapy 

RC  Rehabilitafion  Counseling 

RS  Radiation  Sciences 
B  Business 
D  Dentistry 
E  Education 
En  Engineering 
H&S  Humanities  and  Sciences 
M/M-BH  Medicine/Med- Basic 

Health  Sciences 
MC  Mass  Communications 
N  Nursing 

NTS  Nontraditional  Studies 
P  Pharmacy 

St.P  St.  Philip  School  of  Nursing 
SW  Social  Work 


m 


1 

ut 


I 


5-6 

6th  Annual  Alumni  Conference  and 
31st  Annual  Nursing  Lectureship 

6 

Founders  Day  Alumni  Stars  Program 

12 

Entrepreneur  Luncheon 
School  of  Nursing 

15 

Dean's  Tea  for  Emeriti  Faculty  and 
Grand  Alumni  School  of  Medicine 

18 

Greater  Richmond  Partnership  — 
NY  City  Reception 

24 

Nursing  Division  Meeting 


For  information  about  any  event,  call 
(804)  828-3900  or  (800)  MCV-7799. 


JOIN  US 

l/We  are  enclosing 

$35  individual  membership 
MCV  Alumni  Association 

$50  couple  membership 
MCV  Alumni  Association 

Or  Think  Big 

$425  individual  one 
payment  Life  Membership 
$525  couple  one  payment 
Life  Membership 

$95yr,  5  payments/$475 

total  individual  Life 

Membership 

$115yr.  6  payments/$575 

total  couple  Life 

Membership 

$200  individual  Senior  Life 
Membership  {alumni  who 
graduated  40+  years  ago) 
$250  couple  Senior  Life 
Membership  {alumni  who 
graduated  40+  years  ago}) 

Please  make  checks 
payable  to  UOlkk. 
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10 


Retired  Faculty  Luncheon 
School  of  Nursing 


22-29 

Alumni  Holiday  —  Tour  of  Paris 


13 

MCVAA  Board  of  Trustees  Meeting 

23 

Nursing  Division  Meeting 


Alumni  Call-a-thon 
to  Top  500  Students 


23-25 

Reunion  '99 


4-12 

Alumni  Travel 
Tuscany  Alumni  Campus  Abroad 

15 

Commencement  Breakfast 

25 

Nursing  Division  Meeting 


5 

MCVAA  Board  of  Trustees  Meeting 


18-26 

Alumni  Travel 
Ireland  Alumni  Campus  Abroad 


WHAT'S     NEW    WITH    YOU? 


The  Scarab  welcomes  updates  on  marriages,  family  additions,  job  changes,  relocations,  promotions — whatever  you  think  is 
newsworthy.  Help  us  keep  track  of  you  by  completing  and  returning  this  form.  Recent  newspaper  clippings  and  pho- 
tographs are  also  appreciated.  Please  mail  to  MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU,  1016  E.  Clay  St.,  P.O.  Box  980156,  Rich- 
mond, VA  23298-0156;  fax  to  (804)  828-4594;  email  to  migreene@hsc.vcu.edu 

NAME/DEGREE/CLASS 

SPOUSES   FULL   NAME  |IF   APPLIESI  DEGREE/CLASS 

CHILDREN    lINDICATE   IF  CURRENTLY  ATTENDING   MCV/VCUl 


PHONE   NUMBER 


EMAIL  ADDRESS 


NEWS   ITEMS    (PLEASE   ATTACH   ADDITIONAL   SHEET   IF   NECESSARY   I 

I      I    I   AM   INTERESTED   IN   SPONSORING   A   STUDENT   EXTERN     PLEASE   SEND   AN   INFORMATION   FORM. 
SCARAB  ^1  Fall  1      9     9     S 


Feel  Like  a  Pro. 

Striding  across  the  course  or  strolling  jbout  town,  you'll  ne\er 
be  a  duffer  in  MCVAA's  new  golf  shirt.  It's  100%  combed  cot- 
ton, generous  cut,  tri-color  knit  collar  and  welt  sleeves,  taped 
shoulder  and  neck  seam,  side  vents,  classic  three-button  bo.x 
placket,  horn-toned  buttons.  Hunter/Navy/Khaki  with  tan 
MCVAA  seal.  Sizes:  M,  L,  XL,  XXL.  $37  No.  9530  Add  $2.50 
for  shipping. 

Tee  Time!  MCV  golf  ball  and  tee  set  makes  a  great  gift  for  the 
golf  lover  (above  with  golf  shirt).  Set  includes  two  Spalding  golf 
balls  with  MCV  logo  and  nine  tees.  $10  plus  $2.50  shipping. 
No.  9521.  Available  for  pick  up  at  MCV  Alumni  House. 


MCV  Heritage  Lamp.  This  solid  brass  lamp  makes  a  great  retirement 
or  special  award  gift  for  alumni.  The  lamp  has  a  richly  detailed,  3-D 
replica  of  MCV's  seal  finished  in  24kt  gold.  Height-26  inches; 
Weight- 10  lbs.  $280  includes  shipping  No.  9517;  with  engraving 
$290  includes  shipping  No.  9518.  Please  allow  3-4  weeks  for  ship- 
ment. 

A  View  of  MCV/VCU.  Two  prints  available  depicting  historical  sites 

on  both  campuses.  B&W  Pen  &  Ink  of 

MCV  Campus,  $10  No.  9514.  Parks 

I  )uffy  Vv'atercolor  print  of  both  campus 

cs,  $25  unsigned  No.  9515.  $50  signed 

No.  9516.  Add  $2.50  for  shipping. 


I.iblc  for  pick-up  at  MCV  Alumni  House. 


MCV  Mantel  Clock.  Hand-crafted  mantel  clock  made  of  solid 
cherry  bears  the  MCV  seal  in  full  detail.  A  great  gift  for  gradua- 
tion or  retirement!  $175  includes  shipping  No.  9519;  with 
engraving  up  to  2  lines  $180  includes  shipping  No.  9520. 
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For  Weighty  Deliberations.  Our  white 
porcelain  paperweight  belongs  on  your 
desk.  A  hefty  3"  in  diameter,  with  the 
MCVAA  seal  in  22k  gold.  $14  No.  9531 
Add  $2.50  for  shipping. 


Engraved  Pewter.  Classic  gift  items  in 
finished  pewter  with  engraved  MCVAA 
seal.  Free  of  lead  hazard  and  safe  for 
eating  and  drinking.  Jefferson  Cup  8 
oz.  $18  No.  9507;  Virginia  Cup  12  oz. 
$24  No.  9508;  Baby  Cup  4  oz.  $24  No. 
9509;  Virginia  Bowl  $32  No.  9510;  Jew- 
ry Box  3  1/2"  round  $26  No.  951 1; 
Tray  8  1/2"  round  $38  No.  9512. 
Add  $2.50  per  item  for  shipping,  .\llow 
3  weeks  for  delivery.  Available  for  pick- 
up at  MCV  Alumni  House. 


MCVAA  Chair  and  Rocker  are  made  of 

solid  Hardrock  Maple.  Laser  Engraved 

with  MCV  Seal  and  can  be  personalized  with  yourname  and  year.  Black  Boston  Rocker 

$275.  No. 9522.  Black  Captain's  Chair  with  light  wood  arms  and  back  $275.  No.  9523. 

Personalization  $25.  Allow  six  weeks  for  delivery.  Please  place  orders  with  Standard 

Chair  at  (800)  352-5885.  Please  Note:  Chairs  ordered  before  9/1/97  will  not  match  this 

chair.  Please  contact  the  Alumni  Office  if  vou  are  interested  in  a  match. 
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ORDER     I  N  F  Of 


e^ 


NAME  (Please  Print) 


STATE  ZIP 


SHIPPING  ADDRESS  (If  different  from  above) 


DAYTIME  TELEPHONE 


Order    Quantity       Description  Cost 


Subtotal 

VA  residents  add  4.5%  tax 

*  Shipping  Costs 

Total 

Send  orders  with  payment  to: 

MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCLI 

1016  East  Clay  St. 

P.O.  Box  980156 

Richmond  VA  23298-0156 
Or  fax  to  (804)  828-4594 


*  All  shipping  costs  are  based  on  US  shipping  only.  Please  call  A^CV 
Alumni  Office  for  shipping  costs  outside  the  continental  US. 
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fnith  Jr.,  Dean  from  1947-56 


ipuates:  on  the  pharmacy  faculty  over  three  decades 


Seliitation  by  the  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education, 
under  Dean  WortleyRudd  1920-47 

School  of  Pharmacy  established  separately  from  the  School  of  Medicine 

Medical  College  of  Virginia  begins  conferring  degrees  in  pharmacy 


website:  http://views.vcu.edu/pharmacy/index.htin 
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